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God in Our Thought 


HE CENTENARY of a sermon will be cele- 
brated by the spiritual children of Channing 

in Baltimore beginning October 14. What 

was that memorable homily, that it should 

have persisted with cumulative vitality through all 
the changes in religious thinking and practice? It 
was a blessed reversal of the prevailing habit of con- 
juring God in the terms of intellectual hardness. 
God lived in benignity when Channing preached. 
He was not a set of mechanistic formule. The 
Lord in his infinite being manifested the tenderest 
affections, the deepest compassion, the purest truth, 
the highest justice. He moved in his world, a 
Spirit among his kindred children, touching them 
with his divinity, moving them with awe at his mys- 
terious presence, gently urging them to their fullest 
stature. 
He was beside him and before, robed in beauty and 
majesty. He was God and He was real. He still 
lives. in power. In Channing’s spirit the General 
Conference is meeting in the church which heard 
his voice. Every part of the programme is rightly 
conceived and designed. He who speaks will re- 
spect the principle that the use. of utterance, of 
intelligence, of feeling, of will, is for the deepening 
of the spiritual life. No one will enter the sanc- 
tuary to defile it by making a show of cleverness, 
of partisanship with some favorite theory of the 
universe, of sociological, economic, or political 
arguments to cure the ills of this grievous time. 
There is a time and a place for all things. This is 
‘our time for entering into the holy of holies with a 
firm vow that all that we have, all that we know, 
all that we do, all that we are, shall be committed 
to the God and Father of us all, for his honor and 
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would make its gains by force. 


When the preacher invoked the Eternal 
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glory. The immortality of the prophet and saint is 
founded upon this rock: The primal place in the | 
being of man is the spiritual nature, whence all 
good proceeds for the welfare and progress of man- 
kind. Not our thought about God, but God in our 
thought, is our simple gospel. And may the Spirit — 
descend upon these souls of ours and make us 
mighty in all our works, 


The Giver of Facts 


I IT NOT IN BAD taste for teachers and 

preachers to talk of striking for better sal- 
aries? They who are the conseryers of the 
habits of order and good-will among men should 
not join the crowd—sometimes the mob—which 
There is with us 
in our democracy a serious, a grave danger in our 
resort to violence to obtain what we want in our 
personal affairs and in our government. At the 
present hour it is shocking to persons with a faith - 
in the potency of our free institutions to find the 
country half-mad in its impatience. 
temper is not to be explained in full by the reaction 
of the Great War. It was too much with us in 
other days. When people let themselves go, it is a 
sign they have lost faith in themselves. They 
say in effect they cannot do or get what they want, 
so they resort childishly to the threatening and 
ugly ways which, it is true, do yield them their 
external demands. But at whata price! The loss 
of self-control, of order, of good sense, of kindly will 
one to another, cannot be compensated by all the 
monetary advances in the world. Meanwhile the 
better way is neglected. The desertion of the in- 
telligent course, namely, presenting all the facts in 


. any unfair situation which calls-for adjustment, is 


most unfortunate. People yield to facts. They are 
what we need. They prevail when they are set out 
in order. It is a commendable example of the 
power of facts that Harvard University has pub- 
lished in the appeal for more than twenty millions 
of dollars to take care of her teachers and her other 
needs. Of course the money will be subscribed. 
Any labor situation will be decided justly and 
promptly, we earnestly believe, when the ill-natured 
agitator is superseded by the indisputable giver of 
facts. There is abundant wealth still in the earth, — 
and the ways of producing it grow more efficient 
every year. Let us get quiet. Let us do a little 
head-work. 


The United Campaign 


UNITED CAMPAIGN by the several denom- 

inational bodies in the Unitarian Church 
seems certain. In the preliminary meeting of offi- 
cials of these organizations last Tuesday there was 
no division of sentiment as to the desirability of 
availing the present time for carrying on a financial 
canvass of the whole church. THE REGISTER has 


inquired by mail of a large number of ministers and 


laymen, and without exception the replies thus far 
are heartily for this appeal to the liberality of our 


people for the deepening and extension of our cause. . 


The fitful | 
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As the recente expressed itself, the proper way is 
for each of the church’s agencies to be represented 
by name, and according to its real monetary need, 
in the tabulation of the sum to be set. That will 
mean sure co-operation, for every person will have 
a peculiar interest in at least one of the objects, 
and by means of his interest will lend his support 
to the whole. There was enthusiasm of a marked 
degree, and perhaps an inclination to make the 
grand total too large. That will be duly settled 
in wisdom. Our people will not give in a general 
drive, to everlasting endowments. They will give 
for all legitimate actual working needs. The lead- 
ership of this drive should be in the hands of per- 
sons representative of all the diverse interests of 
the church. It is our earnest judgment that the 
Laymen’s League, because of its members’ directing 
ability, its representative character in every phase 


-of church work, and its present quest of some great 


task which will be at once for the denomination’s 
progress and for the League’s own internal upbuild- 
ing, would find a response to its leadership through- 
out the denomination. : 


A Boy at a Man’s Task 


ENDING A BOY to do a man’s job is proverb- 

ially bad policy. Business houses are usually 
wise enough to know this, and to act accordingly. 
Have our denominational officers always been as 
wise? A new movement, for example, is started in 
a large city where there is no Unitarian church; 
perhaps there is none in a vast region round-about. 
This company meets, it may be, in an obscure and 
unattractive hall. An appeal is made to the central 
body and a minister is sent to take charge. The 
man thus sent is probably fresh from theological 
school, or has recently come from the ministry of 
some other church. In either case there is the risk 


_ of an untried man who may not measure up to the 


task or who may say unwise things or develop 
traits that will wreck the movement. Quite cer- 
tainly he will lack a sufficient background of ex- 
perience in the liberal fellowship to enable him to 
speak with authority or to lead safely. It may even 
be that the missionary has come short of success 
in a previous pastorate, and is commissioned in the 
hope that the challenge of the new work may lead 
to better results. Who shall say what might have 
happened if the many possible starts toward Uni- 
tarian movements in strategic centres had been dif- 
ferently managed? Suppose such movements had 
been visualized not as small churches, but as great 
opportunities ; suppose one such strategic point had 
been selected every year, or every five years, manned 
by a master-preacher whose voice would be heard 
not only in that hall and by that congregation, but 
throughout the city and the State and by thousands 
of thinking persons; suppose that the resources of 
the denomination had been devoted generously to 


‘one such enterprise after the other over a series 
of years, is it not safe to venture that we should be 
-amuch stronger body than we now are? Are there 
snot paral: -over areas where cultivated fields might 
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their incredulous and doubting disapproval. 


‘Why, asked a great Methodist bishop recently, 
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have been? Did not our great success in the early 
days of our cause come of the policy of sending the 


strongest men where the fields were hardest—and 
most ‘promising? 


Violence and Liberty 


CANNOT SEE how any American citizen can 
-+ apologize for the Bolsheviks in Russia. They 
have committed murders by the thousands and for 
no offence. They abolished all courts of justice. 
They have nationalized all the banks, stolen all the 
gold out of these banks. They have killed all of the 
industries of Russia. The basic principle of the 
Soviet form of government is that they do not per- 
mit any man, who employs another man, to vote. 


’ They exclude the clergy, they exclude all merchants 


from voting and confine the right of suffrage to 
people who work with their hands.” So reports 
Ambassador Francis in a late address. He adds 
that if this is not stamped out in Russia it will be- 
come a very great menace, a much greater menace 
than.it is to-day in America. Yet this monstrous 
perversion of democracy is apologized for by men 


‘ignorant of its real tendency because of superficial 


resemblances. They think it is the rule of the 
people. They refer to the French Revolution, out 
of the excesses of which developed deliverance from 
autocracy. They violate a primary principle of 
logic. - Because liberty gained its way through 
violence, is no argument that all violence is indica- 
tive of-the growth of liberty. In this case there is 
every reason to believe, there is plain evidence to 
show, that here is but a new form of autocracy, a 
general tyranny, a use of power by those least fitted 
to be intrusted with power in a way calculated to 
debase it, and sure to reverse human progress. 
Making pets of lion whelps is dangerous business. 
When they get their growth they do not make 
pretty companions. 


Appreciating Possible Genius 


NE WONDERS at the inability of those people 

commonly called educated to recognize the 
great and significant thing when it happens in 
their own locality. We look abroad for greatness 
while genius begs at our doorstep. The ambitious 
young man or woman, especially the latter, must 
frequently get his own start not only without the 
help of the townspeople, but sometimes in spite of 
The 
cracked and crazy hermit. becomes the great 
naturalist, then the children of his critics collect 
a living from visitors at his tomb. When we be- 
lieve in the potential greatness of the most unpre- 
possessing young neighbor, and say so, he or she is 
thereby already started toward success. 


Always the church must keep faithful to its business. 
does 
the inclination run with us to forget that our task is 
to promote social justice?. When we gather great 
millions for our church funds we must be sure that they 
are not to be used for our self-perpetuation as an in- 


stitution. 


coming close upon the ending of the struggle 
between freedom and imperialism, assumed in- 


ternational importance at the end of last week, when 


to. the strike in the steel industry in America was 
added the strike on the railways of Great Britain. At 
its inception the attempt of radical leaders to bring 
about a complete cessation of production in the iron 
and steel works of America proved only partly suc- 
cessful. At the beginning of the present week the 
question whether the steel strike was a success or a 
failure, from the viewpoint of the labor chiefs, still 
appeared to be unanswered in a final sense, but the 
indications were that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was making gains at most points where attempts 
were being made to paralyze the industry. The efforts 
of William Z. Foster and John J. Fitzpatrick, the or- 
ganizers of the iron and steel workers, to extend the 
struggle by calling the men out of the establishments 
operated by the Bethlehem Steel-Company appeared 
last Monday to fall far short of their purpose. 


British Railways 
Suspend Operations 

At the beginning of the week the entire British 
railway system was practically at a standstill at the 
mandate of the executives of the National Union of 
Railwaymen. This situation, fraught with the menace 
of starvation and the more or less complete stoppage 
of productive industry of every sort, was being partly 
met by the mobilization of the war transport system 
that did such effective service during the recent con- 
flict with Germany. In all the great centres of popula- 
tion, and notably in London, dependent for sustenance 
upon the uninterrupted movement of supplies, the 
necessary current of food was kept up by a national 
effort at the call of the government. It was an effort 
that recalled, in its intensity of enthusiasm, the en- 
deavors that the British people of all classes developed 
during the war. But behind the immediate aspect of 
the situation, menacing as it was, loomed up the possi- 
bility of a still more dangerous crisis, suggested by the 
threats of the transport workers and the miners, the 
other partners in the so-called “triple alliance” of Brit- 
ish labor, to make common cause and paralyze the ship- 
ping and the mining industries. 


Public Opinion Mobilizing 
Against Radical Labor Leadership 


As in England, so in America, the current labor 


movements seemed to be aligning public opinion ° 


against the radical labor leadership that had brought 
two peoples face to face with calamities of a national 
scope. The British press, with the sole exception of 
the union labor organs, was united by the beginning of 
the week in denouncing the policies of organized labor 
that had precipitated a national strike for a wage scale 
which is not to go into effect until the beginning of 
the coming year, in any event. Inasmuch as the issue 
was in no way .a pressing one, it was pointed out by 
the critics of J. H. Thomas, the "Welshman who is secre- 
tary of the National Union of Railwaymen, that the 
motive behind the declaration of the strike at this time 
is political and not industrial. The implication is 
plainly made in the current comment on the industrial 
crisis that the railway strike is the initial step of a 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK || 


Lf [ STRUGGLE between industry and capital, 


campaign to place organized labor in control of govern- 
ment in Great Britain. 
Steel Strike Leader 
an Avowed Syndicalist 

Somewhat similar impressions of the ultimate pur- 

pose of the strike in the steel industry in America seem 
to emanate from the established. fact that William Z. 
Foster, who organized those of the steel workers who 
have gone out on strike, and who is in personal charge 
of the crucial battleground of the entire struggle, the 
Pittsburgh district, is an avowed syndicalist and an 
uncompromising enemy of the existing political order 
as the basis of the economic order now prevailing in 
this country. In views expressed by Mr. Foster as 
secretary of the National Syndicalist League as late 
as 1915, the present leader of the steel strike avowed 
his adherence to the economic doctrines upon which 
the structure of Bolshevik government in Russia is 
based. The revelation of these subversive teachings 


has created an unmistakable reaction against the strik- — 


ers, not only in so-called “capitalistic” quarters, but 
also among the rank and file of union labor. As the 
lines of the strike were drawn more definitely, it be- 
came a certainty at the beginning of the week that 
ninety per cent. of the skilled and American labor were 


‘holding aloof from the strike, and that the strikers were 


recruited chiefly if not exclusively from the ranks of 
the foreign and less skilled workers. 
Great Labor Union 
Accepts Radicals’ Challenge 
Growing differences between radical and conserva- 


tive labor leaders were emphasized last week by the ° 


sharp cleavage that developed between the officers of 
the International Typographical Union and the local 
union of New York, known as “Big Six,” on the issue of 
declaring a strike of pressmen and feeders in the book 
and job printing trade of that city. Going over the 
heads of the local labor chiefs, the international presi- 
dent, Marsden G. Scott, last week read a severe lecture 
to “Big Six” for its failure to adhere to contracts and 
for its rejection of the employers’ offers of arbitration. 
This vigorous attack upon unwise and destructive labor 
leadership had its effect last Monday, when it was an- 
nounced that, “Big Six” had hesitated to take the step 
which would have paralyzed the book and job printing 
trade of New York by a general strike of pressmen and 
feeders, with the possible co-operation of other branches 
of labor in that important industry at its main centre 
in America. 
President Abandons Tour 
Because of Ill Health ~ 

President Wilson’s health was the subject of national 
anxiety at the beginning of the week. At the positive 
order of his physician, Dr. Grayson, Mr. Wilson on 
September 25 abandoned his speaking tour across 
the continent and back in support of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles and its integral feature, the League of Nations. 
Upon his return to Washington last Sunday, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Grayson that the President must re- 


frain from every form of public duty and must devote 


himself exclusively to recovering from the effects of his 


intensive work, spreading over many months and cul-— 


minating in the transcontinental tour. The news was 
received with expressions of sympathy throughout the 
country. It was hoped that the President’s rugged 


constitution would stand him in good stead in this — 


physical crisis, and that he would soon be enabled to 


take up with renewed vigor the many domestic prob- 
lems, in addition to those of international scope, that 


await him in this period of grave eee 
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Appalling Outbreak of — 


Lawlessness in Omaha ~ 


Omaha narrowly escaped an indelible blot upon its — 


’ good name last Sunday, when a mob made an attempt 


to lynch the mayor of the city, Mr. Edward P. Smith, 
in resentment of his unsuccessful efforts to prevent the 
lynching of a Negro accused of violence to a. white 
woman. It was the first time on record, north of the 
Mason and Dixon line, that a mob had offered personal 
violence to a high public official in his efforts to live up 
to his oath of office and his sense of public obligation 
by facing a mob bent upon the illegal taking of human 
life. The incident caused a profound stir throughout 
the country, and Mayor Smith’s bedside in the hospital 
to which he was taken, badly injured by his would-be 
lynchers, became the focussing-point for many expres- 
sions of sympathy and appreciation. The outbreak of 
lawlessness in Omaha, in the course of which a court- 


house was burned down and the fire department was’ 


badly crippled, did not end until Federal troops had 
been hurried there from Fort Omaha. The incident 
placed new and unexpected emphasis upon the gravity 


' of the epidemic of race rioting that has been disturbing 


various parts of the country, including Washington and 
Chicago, in the past few weeks. gait 


Brevities 


How many ‘preachers of exceptional power are kept 
obscure because the proper authorities do not make 
a way for them? Does the reader know that the im- 
mortal Frederick William Robertson was confined to 
the limits of a small proprietary chapel in Brighton, 
England, when he might have blessed multitudes in a 
cathedral? 


Why do ministers of the religion which places among 
its cardinal doctrines the immortality of the soul with- 
hold an interest from the greatly expanding subject of 
psychic research? It was a sane and devoted Ameri- 
ean churchman, Dr. Amory H. Bradford, who urged 
the subject upon some of his ministerial friends in 
England. Among the recent inquirers is Dr. L. P. 
Jacks. 


Herbert Hoover is the most remarkable example of 
the soul of: efficiency in the world. His human sym- 
pathy, his religious principle, his engineering tech- 
nique, his power of leadership, all combine to make 
him the dearest dictator for the most people in the 
long, long history of nations. God bless him and keep 
him, and may we all be grateful debtors to him, the 
great servant and great master! 


Fifteen years ago a church of the orthodox family 
went into the growing city of Oklahoma and before it 
had even gathered a congregation, bought a lot and 
put up a small but attractive concrete church building. 


The people of a Western city admire such enterprise — 


and faith. Soon the church gathered a large Sunday- 
school and began to flourish. This daring missionary 
spirit wins, but the timid policy of frittering away 
‘small sums at many points, and. losing a large propor- 
tion of new movements through lack of constant and 
adequate support, instead of concentrating generous 
efforts in growing and centrally located cities, will 
never prosper religious enterprise. The lesson is "plain 
for a liberal puree Ona Ty policy. 
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From the National Capital 


Significant plans for Roman Catholic social work—Inter- 
nal problem of the A. F. of L.—Farmers’ headquarters 


COMMENTATOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INCE “ROME NOW LOOKS to America,” to quote 
Pope Benedict XV., “to be the leader in all things 
Catholic and to set an example to other nations,” 

it is important to note what the American hierarchy is 
planning to do. Full particulars of the largest confer- 
ence of archbishops and bishops of the church ever held, 
in session at the University at Brooklands during the 
past week, are not available now. Only brief bulletins 
were issued from day to day. But it is known that a 
National Welfare Council was agreed upon, composed 
of all the highest clergy, which will meet each year, 
control between sessions to be vested in an administra- 
tive board of three archbishops and four bishops. 
Boards of bureaus subordinate to this one are to be 
organized, subject to episcopal supervision within the 
area defined, the bishop acting as an intermediary and 
reporting to the full hierarchy annually. The Council 
as such and also its subordinate bodies are to organize 
for more effective labors in social service, home and 
foreign missions, promotion of lay societies, super- 
vision of education and resistance to secular and state 
invasion in the same field, and promotion of distinc- 
tively church literature. In short, the work of the 
church for institutional and social ends is to be co- 
ordinated and standardized as far as possible. Ways 
and means for taking a more satisfactory census of the 
church are to be devised; and during the coming year 
the technique of adjustment of the church’s American 
internal law to the newly defined canon law of the 
church as a whole will be worked out, with conditions 
peculiar to the United States and her dependencies in 
mind. 


PROGRESSIVES AND MODERNISTS headed by 
Cardinal Gibbons have this programme in ‘hand. 
Ultramontane clerics of the Cardinal O’Connell school 
are ignored.’ The senior member of the administrative 
board is Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco, and 
among his associates are men of the type of Archbishop 
Muldoon and Bishop Dowling, whose disposition is to 
give the church a commanding place in settling prob- 
lems of state and social reconstruction in accordance 
with the ethics and the democracy of the gospel. The 
council just held will soon issue a pastoral letter deal- 
ing with the leading issues of the hour; and it bids fair 
to be a memorable document, consoling to all persons 
who believe in social evolution along Christian lines 
and yet who are disturbed by the flaring up of revolu- 
tion and the antipathy to authority in Boston as well 
as in Petrograd, in Cairo as well as in Tokyo. What- 
ever Mark Hanna may have been, he never was charged 
with density of intelligence; and not long before he 
died he predicted a day when the United States might 
have to rely on the Roman Catholic Church’s moral au- 
thority over the masses to save the country from dis- 
ruption. 

CARDINAL MERCIER OF BELGIUM has yet to 


pay his respects to the President and receive a formal 
welcome to the city as the Nation’s honored guest. But 


he has met the diplomatic world and prominent officials 


of state at the Belgian embassy; he has visited the 
national headquarters of the Red Cross and told the 
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officials what Belgium thinks and feels about the Good 


Samaritan work of that agency; he has toured the. 


city’s parks and seen the memorials to Washington and 
Lincoln; and he has been the guest of honor at the 
‘great hierarchical gathering at the University. Here, 
as elsewhere, it is the man and patriot whom all men 
first honor ; but the fact that he is a Roman prelate is 
not overlooked, and on some persons previously hostile 
to anything and every one connected with the papacy, 
the fact that he is the moral hero that he is has had a 
satholicizing effect. This will also be true of Foch 
when he comes. 

THE STEEL STRIKE INVESTIGATION by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, so quickly 
ordered and begun, naturally profoundly interests law- 
makers and executive officials, especially those of the 
departments of justice and of labor. The refusal of 
the workers to await the result of the coming confer- 
ence summoned by the President handicapped the 
strikers’ cause from the start; and the evidence of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick before the Committee, by the admission of 
friends of labor here, has not improved the situation. 
On the other hand, the aloof position of Mr. Gary has 
few defenders, viewed abstractly and in the light of the 
rising demand for “industrial democracy.” One point 
all agree about is the necessity of Mr. Gompers making 
very clear just what his attitude is toward the point of 
view for which Messrs. Fitzpatrick and Foster stand. 
To do so may hasten a “show down” in the A. F. of L., 
which he would prefer to avoid; but. these are times 
for undivided loyalty to society as a whole, and it is on 
this issue that the Washington police controversy, like 
the Boston one, will be fought out. 

BREAKING DOWN OF MORALE in the navy 
owing to the excessive and too rapid demobilization 
of the huge fleet, but more especially because of the 
utterly inadequate pay of the officers, is a disturbing 
fact facing Secretary Daniels as he returns from a 
triumphal tour to the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. Con- 
gress is partly awake to the situation, and if he and it 
can combine quickly to draft a new schedule of pay 
adequate for decency and comfort in times like these, 
the exodus of men to civil life may be stopped. As it 
is now, men who wrote a superb chapter of the war 
are inwardly damning the parsimony and ingratitude 
of the Republic, and form another and very influential 
group of “winners of the war” who have a feeling that 
Secretary Lane of the Interior is right when he says 
that the Nation is showing during the period of recon- 
struction much less moral passion and wise administra- 
tive efficiency than it did while warring. 


NAMING OF THE “PUBLIC’S” representatives on 
the coming industrial conference raises the question 
as to who rightfully belong in this group. The men 
selected by the President are not invariably satis- 
factory to many intelligent critics. More women, more 
trained students of the social sciences, an occasional 
professional man of high repute,—not omitting the 
clergy,—and some plain John Doe and Richard Roe, 
with good common sense and old-fashioned democratic, 
Christian ethics, should have had a chance. 


A HOUSEWARMING last. week in their fine 


spacious headquarters on I Street formally introduced 


to Washington officialdom and journalists one of the 
most powerful class groups in the country, the National 
Board of Farm Organizations. The social function did 
not mark the advent of the farmers as a political force. 
Far from it. They have shaped legislation about as 
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they pleased for years. No. The significance of the 
opening of a headquarters is this: organized labor has 


its spacious and amply appointed centre of power on. 


Ninth Street, and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is to build a noble edifice facing on 
Lafayette Square. The farmer plans to have his 
citadel like that of the wage-earner and that of the cap- 
tain of industry and commerce. 


THE WHITE HOUSE as a sanatorium rather than 
as a hostel for Belgian royalty is not pleasant to con- 
template. The nervous collapse of the President sur- 
prises no one here, who has any imagination or capac- 
ity to visualize what he has done the. past ten or more 
years. He has been fighting for one cause or 
another since he was elected president of Princeton, 
and has probably borne more burdens of state than any 
of his predecessors in the Presidency. As the people 
of the country are forced to understand—they have not 
hitherto understood—the tension under which the man 
has lived and the dimensions and complexities of the 


issues he has solved with considerable success they will _ 


repent, some of them, of their hasty and barbed words. 
Washington has quite a number of residents who are 
deep and bitter in their personal and partisan rancor. 
But the people of the capital, by and large, | are not 
‘so minded. 


The Boston Police System 


A review of essential facts in a vital situation, important 
for just fadgment by citizens 


MARIAN C. NICHOLS 


Eprror’s Note 


Because ‘no less a personage than the President of 
the United States called the recent action of the Bos- 
ton policemen “a crime against civilization,” the whole 
country has been profoundly moved and alarmed. This 
problem reaches into the sacred spirit of our institu- 
tions, and is therefore of the first importance to the 
Church in its religious and ethical support and protec- 

- tion of democracy. It is a duty for every citizen to 
take his stand in this situation as it was for him to 
get into line on the same issue essentially in another 
form,—namely, the World War. In order that the 
facts of the matter may be fairly and adequately - 
known, THe Reaister presents the following article, 
the author of which is a constant student of public 
conditions, being secretary of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Association. 
She emphasizes a number of facts which, in the ex- 
citement of the recent disturbance, were overlooked. 
The recommendation of the article will be variously 
received. 


ELDOM HAS 
S nearly unanimous than in its present condemna- 
tion of the Boston police strike. Denunciation 
is doubtless more severe on account of the high esteem 


long felt for these very men who are now regarded as 


lawbreakers, betrayers of their trust, and even Bolshe- 
viks. Only a few weeks ago the people of Boston at 
large would have heartily concurred in the claims of 
a former mayor of Boston, that the police are “steady, 
educated, law- abiding, incorruptible—a force which is 


the particular pride of our city and, with which, we — 


fear, no other city in the country may solicit a com- 
parison.” 


Under the unique system of a police commissioner ° 


appointed by the Governor, and a force recruited under — 


the supervision of the State Civil Service Commission, — 
the department has been kept entirely free from the 


taint of party polities or the charges of corruption, 
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Confidence in the integrity of the police department. 


has been so great that the listing of male voters has 


-at the polls and of ascertaining the qualifications of: 


been given over to the police, who have also been in- 
trusted with the duty of overseeing election officials 


persons proposed for jury service. 

In a review of his first two terms of office, in 1916, 
under the single-headed state commission method— 
inaugurated in 1906—the late Police Commissioner 
Stephen O’Meara stated that the conviction by the 
police trial board of two men for extorting in one case 
the sum of $2 and in the other $10 comprised “the 
full records of convictions and charges of what is 
known as ‘graft’ in the Boston Police Department in 
ten years.” " 

Policemen, like other persons, are subject to crimi- 
nal prosecution and to civil suit for damages at the 
instance of an aggrieved citizen. 
years not a Boston policeman was convicted in the 
courts of any crime or misdemeanor nor paid one 
dollar in civil damages because of any act of violence. 
In that same decade four policemen were shot dead 
by criminals and a dozen others were crippled for life 
by shooting or other violence, and 395 men while arrest- 
ing or pursuing criminals were injured to such an 
extent as to cause them to lose 8,653 days of duty. 

The World War placed a. great additional burden 
upon the police of Boston. Of the 50,810 extra tours 
of duty performed during the year ending November 
30, 1917, more than twenty thousand were exclusively 
for war purposes. ‘To quote from the Annual Report 
of Police Commissioner O’Meara: “It is to the credit 
of the police that the great amount of war work under- 
taken by them .. . at the request of officials and offi- 
cial bodies, was performed without a single complaint 
from a private citizen, and with official acknowledg- 
ments of promptness and efficiency. The Federal De- 
partments of War, Navy, Treasury, and Justice were 
assisted to the extent of thousands of tours of police 
duty as well as by constant co-operation not requiring 
the specific assignment of policemen; all calls from 
state, county, and city authorities were responded 
to; and close relations were maintained with the 
Massachusetts and Boston Committees of Public Safety 
and other public or semi-public bodies engaged in war 
work.” 

The “day men” are required to be on duty seventy- 


_ three hours a week, the “night men” eighty-three hours, 


but all these extra hours were done without extra pay. 


In the words of Police Commissioner Curtis: “A police 


officer is a police officer for twenty-four hours in each 
day and subject to call at any time, though his hours 
of active duty are prescribed by his superiors.” 

In addition to long hours of work the patrolmen 
were poorly paid, the maximum salary for a patrol- 


man a year ago being $1,400, of which $200 was re- 


quired for uniforms. 


Though the official figures of 
the United States Labor Bureau show that the cost 
of living in Boston for a workingman’s family had 
risen 42.95 per cent. from 1914 to 1918, during the 
same period no increase in salary had been given to 
the policemen. ; 


A year ago the patrolmen joined with the firemen 


. in an active campaign to secure an increase of $200 for 


each grade of private in the police and fire depart- 
ments. In commenting on this agitation for larger 


salaries the Boston Finance Commission in its report. 


to the Mayor last November said, “The members of 
the police department were doubtless as desirous of 


- an increase in their salary as the firemen, but with 


LN Oe oe 


_a better spirit of fair play to their city and to their 


res ao 
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own reputation, refused to a man to support coercive 
measures upon the city authority.” : 
With the knowledge of this record of efficiency, 


loyalty, and achievement, it is plain that one must 


look beyond the immediate question of the right to 
strike or to affiliate with organized labor, if one is to 


reach an intelligent interpretation of the complete 


collapse of the Boston police system. 

The plan for removing the police department of 
Boston from the baneful influence of city politics and 
placing the entire control in. the hands of a state 
official has worked admirably in certain respects, yet 
this detachment of an administrative department from 
the supervision of an executive officer elected by the 
people is contrary to the principles of democratic goy- 
ernment. The Mayor and the City Council of Boston 
prepared the budget and voted the appropriations 
necessary for carrying on the police department, but 
were as powerless as the humblest citizen in bringing 
about any desired improvements in the administration 
of the police department if such a change seemed un- 
wise to the police commissioner. Though the Governor 
appoints and therefore has the right to remove the 
police commissioner, even the Chief Executive of the 
State has recently declared that the administration 
of the police department is entirely outside his con- 
trol. Moreover, in the opinion of Governor Coolidge 
the rules issued by the police commissioner have the. 
force of law in their effect on the police department. 

The citizens of Boston took pride in the excellent ma- 
chine developed during the thirteen years’ administra- 
tion of Police Commissioner O’Meara, who died in office 
last December. But unfortunately too little attention 
was given by the public to the claims of the police for 
better economic conditions. Upon the men themselves 
fell the chief burden for pushing their claims for 
adequate pay and shorter hours. During the years 
1912-13 the policemen through their organization, the 
Boston Social Union, felt called upon to raise $18,886 - 
for the employment of counsel inorder to secure an 
increase in pay. Though the Finance Commission 
questioned the propriety of such employment of coun- 
sel, the police commissioner could see no objection 
and showed his recognition of his men’s handicaps in 
the following comment: “The members of the force 
after having waited for twenty-five years for increased 
salaries, after having kept their claim continuously 
for years before the mayor, and after having it granted 
in two instalments, are not likely to be successful ap- 
plicants for further increase for another twenty-five 
years.” 

Much stress is laid upon the $200 increase granted 
by the city budget of last June to patrolmen and fire- 
men. But even with the entrance salary raised from 


_ $900 to $1,100 and the maximum salary from $1,400 
_to $1,600, the schedule of salaries has not been suf- 


ficient to attract enough new men for the department 
through the regular civil service examinations. 

For those who disbelieve in redress by force it is 
disturbing to note that the strike of the Boston police- 
men has done more to arouse public interest in the 
welfare of the police force than all the long years 
of persistent but orderly agitation. The new men who 
are now entering the service in place of the eleven 
hundred who left their posts on September 8 are being 
offered $1,400 with free uniforms—more than was re- 
ceived by the oldest man in the department a few 
months ago. The City Council is discussing the need 
of remedying the shocking conditions in many of the 
old stations. The people have come to realize that 
men cannot be expected to be on duty and sleep in 
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unsanitary and vermin-ridden stations. Accommoda- 
tions for prisoners have been even worse. For instance, 
in one station-house it is necessary at times to place 
six to eight persons in a cell six by eight feet. 

Low wages and overcrowded station-houses were 
due to the indifference of the taxpayers. The antago- 
nism of the police force to the new police commis- 
sioner, Edwin U. Curtis, was a result. of the system 
which placed too great power in one man’s hands. 
Under Commissioner O’Meara it was possible for the 
men to present their suggestions as a body. through 
delegates from the Boston Social Union, Commis- 
sioner Curtis refused to receive representatives from 
this organization, but instead arranged for an appoint- 
ment of a grievance committee with representatives 
from the various stations, an arrangement which 
proved unsatisfactory to the men. 

The Mayor’s committee, appointed in the hope of 
averting the strike, recommended a plan for an arbi- 
tration committee for the consideration of matters 
other than those of discipline, but the police commis- 
sioner found nothing in the communication from this 
committee which was calculated to be of use to him in 
the emergency. The Boston police system long gave 
the city a benevolent despot in Mr. O’Meara. The 
recent crisis, however, found the city under an ad- 
ministration which prevented any adjustment of the 
difficulties, and the result was the citizens of Boston 
were given over to mob rule. Has the time not come 
to restore the control of the police department to the 
city of Boston? 


- Channing in 1919 


A scholarly and discerning review of the saint and seer, as 
* he stands in the general framework of nineteenth- 
century religious change 


PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


HANNING is to me a modern Church Father. 

The nineteenth century produced a new move- 

ment of Christianity, which is the process of 
a higher evolution beyond the older Protestantism, 
and Channing means to me that powerful new on- 
ward urge in the fulness of its meaning. It is true 
that he was not the instrument of every part of the 
process. Channing had no part in the heroic and 
hazardous, the almost tragically hazardous achieve- 
ment of Biblical criticism by which Protestant Chris- 
tianity revised the foundations of its existence. It is 
true that the doctrine of evolution was beyond his 
ken. We cannot glorify him by any connection with 
these great detailed processes of reconceiving the 
spiritual inheritance. On the other hand, Channing’s 
religious positions were such that he typifies the out- 
come for religion of these processes of criticism and 
reconception. Historical criticism and the applica- 
tion of the idea of historical evolution have had a 
certain net result. They have changed the meaning 
of revelation. They have banished the notion of a 
fixed sum or system of doctrine supernaturally com- 
municated in an inspired and inerrant book. They 
have substituted the principle of a native and specific 
religious susceptibility in human nature which dis- 
covers the action of the divine life (or grace, or reve- 
lation) in man’s own inevitable and spontaneous re- 
spouses of awe and adoration in the presence of spirit- 
ual majesty and which interprets the nature of the 
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felt divine by our intuitive discernment of the very 
character of that experience of a sacred constraint of 
our being. Without having had a part in the laborious 
psychological process of critical scholarship, Channing 
is the emblem of that which is accomplished. He be- 
gan with a dependence on a Bible guaranteed by mir- 
acles. He ended with a dependence.on the spiritual 
nature of man. He ended with the clear and explicit 
recognition of 1841 that “we must start in religion 
from our own souls. In these is the fountain of all 
divine truth. . .. The soul is the spring of our knowl- 
edge of God.” While this formula as such comes 
at the end, it is in reality a proper formula for nearly 
all his sermons, for they are elucidations of the nature 
of God from the sovereignty exercised over our souls 
by those great and mysterious efficiencies which we 
call ideals and which he recognized as the communi- 
cations of the Eternal Divine Father with our aspiring 
spirits. 

We have the right, therefore, to look on Channing 
as illustrating the result of the great critical move- 
ment, though in his case the path to it was not the 
thorn road that the historical critic travelled, but 
the gentler and speedier course of ethereal reflection 
and gracious spiritual experience. We may accord- 
ingly ask in broader fashion how he stands in the 
general framework of nineteenth-century religious 
change. Several tendencies begun in the eighteenth 
century became plainly operative and socially ex- 
tended in the nineteenth. We may enumerate them 


as: (1) The abandonment of the Augustinian view of . 


man; (2):the discrimination of religion from intellec- 
tual doctrine, whether the doctrine was orthodox or 
rationalist; (8) the spread of the doctrine of divine 
immanence, involving a new apologetic; (4) the appli- 
cation of religion to community life, or the Christian- 
izing of the soul order. : 

The end of the long blight of Augustine’s pessimistic 
view of man came at last in religion, though it has 
had its continuance in the world of political economy 
and politics. The Renaissance seemed about to achieve 
this release and the early Humanist reformers gave 
promise of theological reform on that basis, but Luther 
and Calvin perpetuated the ancient blight. We do not 
need to rehearse the story of the final release through 
the English ethical school and the Romanticism of 
Rousseau. The great emancipation was surely accom- 


plished for our churches by Channing, whose one sub- — 


lime idea was the greatness of human nature. Far above 
the shallow declamatory optimism of the rationalists 
undeterred by “the present disguises and humbling cir- 
cumstances of human nature,” he saw what man was 
made for, what he was endowed for, his intellectual 
energy which could grasp universal truth, his free 
will and moral power, his disinterestedness and self- 


sacrifice, his boundless love and aspirations after. 


perfection, his “desires and affections which time and 
space cannot confine and the world cannot free. The 
soul, viewed in these lights, should fill us with awe.” 
“Tt is truly an image of the infinity of God.” What 
can. be more moving than the second sermon on the 
Perfect Life where, without bandaging the eye and 
acknowledging as much of human guilt as the worldly 


wise declares, he reveals the splendor of man’s moral » 


and spiritual capacity with its consummate destiny 
of participating in God’s perfection and happiness! 
It is a truth to wake the dead, he cries. To flash that 
great truth on human souls was the redemptive factor 


of his new evangelicalism. Others had tamely pro- — 
tested against the nightmare of the old doctrine, others — 
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had superficially professed the modern optimism with- 
out full awareness of its consequences. Channing lifted 
it from protest to gospel and offered the world a con- 
sistent programme of Christianity as reformed and 
reanimated by this powerful dynamic. Still in our 
day his voice is the clearest and most challenging 
in all repudiations of the deplorable and paralyzing 
doctrine inherited from Augustine. That doctrine had 
had its most drastic and intolerable expression in New 
England from Edwards. It was natural that in New 
England the issue for the revolt to sanity and progress 
should be most clearly defined and expressed. 

The second achievement for which the nineteenth 
century is praised is the insight that religion is not 
the same thing as assent to doctrine. We are so famil- 
iar with this distinction that it is hard to realize 
the fact that confusion ever really existed. Martin 
Luther, the early Martin Luther, before he sequestered 
himself from Humanists and Zwinglians and Anabap- 
tists, understood the distinction thoroughly. His 
“Glauben” was not an intellectual assent. Lutheran- 
ism and Calvinism lost the insight. Religion became 
equivalent to orthodoxy. In the eighteenth century the 
Rationalists trimmed the orthodoxy down to a few 
fundamentals, but religion was still for them that 
modicum of doctrine, an intellectual assent from which 
ethical conduct would logically follow. The German 
fusion of Rationalism with Pietism made a new de- 
velopment possible, and with Schleiermacher we see 
the beginning or suggestion of a new psychology of 
religion which made it possible for men to make the 
clear discrimination of the religious consciousness 
which we may call the intellectual and is the source 
of orthodoxies big or little. It was not given to Chan- 
ning to exhibit a clear and exact psychological analysis, 
but his intuition prefigured that which Parker was 
to make more definite and which in the closing decade 
of the century at last became the distinctive American 
contribution to progress in the understanding of re- 
ligion. Channing prefigures the result because in his 
emancipation from the Calvinist creed he emancipated 
himself from intellectualism and plainly expresses re- 
ligion in terms of the responses of awe and yearning 
allegiance to the sovereign values that press on the 
moral will and the feeling heart. Just as Melanchthon, 
speaking for the early Luther, said that knowing 
Christ was not logical consideration of the metaphysics 
of two natures but consciousness of his beneficent 
personal effect, his religious effectiveness, so Channing: 
“The creed-maker defines Jesus in half a dozen lines, 
perhaps in metaphysical terms, and calls me to assent 
to this account of my Saviour. ... There is but one 
way of knowing Christ,~—we must place. ourselves 
near him, see him, hear him, follow him from his cross 


to the heavens, sympathize with him, and obey him.” 


“Christianity is freer, more illimitable than the light 
or the winds. ... It is a spirit rather than a rigid 
doctrine, the spirit of boundless love.” The Christian 
“can no more lay down his religion in a series of: 
abstract propositions than he can make known in a 
few vague terms the expressive features and inmost 
soul of a much-loved friend.” In his Preface of 1841 
(page 6) he speaks of religion as “faith, reverence, 
and love of the Divinity,” and thereafter he says that 
God is given’us in the spiritual values that are sover- 
Nothing can be more modern 
than that. ; 

The first sermon on the Perfect Life, dealing with 


- the Religious Principle in Human Nature, is the con- 
summate illustration of this insight, and it is a ser- 
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mon for all time, I trust. The academic teacher con- 
ducting a seminar would possibly use another termi- 
nology in the light of fuller historical survey and a 
more exact psychology, but he could not convey the 
insight and waken the thrill of religious feeling in 
sensitive hearts more effectively than Channing. Here 
again we have to acknowledge Channing as the full, 
clear, consistent, and withal the kindling exponent 
of a comprehension which we recognize as the solid 
achievement of his century and the presupposition of 
all the advance that we shall hereafter make. — 


The Infinite in the Most Common Things 


A third characteristic of the nineteenth century 
was the spread of the conception of divine immanence. 
It was the Unitarian Priestley who in point of time 
began to emphasize this conception, but he failed to 
make it the adequate interpretation of history and 
experience and he compromised its appeal by his hard 
doctrine of determinism. So far as Europe was con- 
cerned, the credit for the new emphasis belongs to 
Herder, who united it with the magically clarifying doc- - 
trine of evolution. There is no indication that Chan- 
ning knew anything of Herder. But apart from the 
evolutionary form, why should an American be de- 
pendent on Europe for this important idea? In one 
respect the Calvinism of New England had differed 
from the Calvinism of Calvin himself and his Euro- 
pean progeny. It was dominated by the great in- 
tellect of Edwards, who was a philosopher as well 
as a theologian, and Edwards had abandoned Calvin’s 
crude deism for a daring doctrine of immanence only 
saved from pantheism by his horrible doctrine of man 
as the very antagonist of God. Channing really starts 
from Edwards and his school. Before Emerson or 
Parker had given revolutionary value to the point of 
view of divine immanence Channing had quietly taken 
it for granted. He was not distinctively a philosopher, 
but, as in the case of all great preachers, there is a 
background of philosophic thought to all its interpre- 
tation of human religious experience. That background 
is the conception of immanence. In recent years there 
have been men who have spoken of our Unitarian 
fathers as deists, worshippers of a spatially remote 
deity. This is crass ignorance, even wilful stupidity. 
Such people plainly have never read such a typical 
sermon as Channing’s second on the Perfect Life. “The 
Infinite,’ says Channing there, “is revealed in all 
things. I do not except the most common, The stone 
falls to the ground by a force. that controls the sun, 
the planets, and all worlds throughout immensity.” 
“Hach minutest particle speaks of the Infinite One, 
and utters the divinest truth which can be declared 
on earth or in heaven.” And the ignorant commen- 
tator must surely have been sermon-proof in reading 
the sixth discourse where Channing wrestles with the 
problem of reconciling the universal indwelling energy 
of God with the distinctiveness of man’s personal life 
as a life which is being shaped for communion with the 
Infinite Personal source and sustaining energy of his 
life. Whoever finds the problems that invest the 
mystery of divine immanence in relation to spiritual 
experience will discover that Channing arrived at 
them long ago and that with unerring instinct he 
had emphasized all those elements in the problem 
which prevent the conception from degenerating into 
a naturalistic pantheism. I am saying again that 
Channing is extraordinarily modern. The presuppo- 
sitions of his elucidations of religion are the positions 
which critical thought assumed when the philosophic 
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movement arose. What I have said about Channing 
as early arriving at the result of Biblical criticism 
without having lived to share its technical processes 
can be repeated in this connection. Whoever environs 
man’s religious life with the thought of a universe 
that is a synthetic unity by virtue of the indwelling 
divine life must unfold all religious ideas out of the 
perpetual human experience rather than attribute 
them to some mechanical deliverance ab extra in a 
vanished age. That, to repeat, is exactly what Chan- 
ning consistently did. To be sure he clung still to 
the idea of an outward revelation in the past, but 
the outward revelation was never for. him an array of 


texts. It was an exhibition of supreme human ex- 
periences. His Christ was the imitable Christ. His 


outer revelation only became revelation as it was in- 
wardly experienced. His apologetic was essentially 
that to which the whole century tended, wherever 
there was movement and progress. Let us not think 
that Channing artlessly and instinctively blundered 
into this point of vantage. He was, to be sure, a 
preacher of sermons. He was not writing—as Schleier- 
macher was privileged to do—a treatise on Systematic 
Theology. He does not therefore indulge in learned 
and comparative discussion of methodology. But that 
he knew what he was doing, that he had this com- 
parison of methods clearly before his mind, appears 
distinctly in the ever instructive preface to his col- 
lected works. There he refuses all mechanical de- 
pendence on a past historical revelation and there 
he refuses to deduce the propositions of religion from 
the philosophical conception of the Absolute. The 
source of his propositions, as he insists,:is the uni- 
versal religious experience. That he felt a little dis- 
turbed at the same time by the more iconoclastic use 
of this method on the part of the younger Transcen- 
dentalists, like Ripley, or Parker, does not alter the 
fact that in essence his method was the method, the 
new revolutionary method, of Schleiermacher, though 
' resting on a safer intuition of the religious experience 
than that which Schleiermacher posited for his “Glau- 
benslehre.” 


His Spiritual Likeness to Schleiermacher 


There remains another great characteristic of re- 
ligious evolution in the nineteenth century by which 
to measure the soundness and the modernity of Chan- 
ning. It is the new and powerful tendency to make 
the social, economic, political conditions of life a closer 
expression of the Christian idea. In the sixteenth 
century, Christianity in its Catholic, Anglican, and 
Lutheran types intrusted religion to the watch and 
ward of princes of this world,—princes who ruled 
autocratically and by the dictation of very worldly, 
far from Christian, motives. At the same time the 
reformers forbade resistance to the prince as sin 
against God. Calvinism started with a more theo- 
cratic principle. The magistrate was to put into effect 
the Word of God, but the Word of God for Calvinism, 
so far as concrete distinctions were concerned, was 
an affair of the Old Testament rather than the New 
and the spirit of Calvinism, as it is now fashion: tbly 
said, gave rise unintentionally to the system of indus- 
trial capitalism. In any case the Calvinist Christian 
was so concerned with the quest of a heaven not on 
earth that he did not from religious motives control 
the development of the social economic system by the 
spirit of the gospel of Jesus. No one has yet ex- 
plained the genesis or recounted the steps in the 
process of the inspiring new movement of Christianity 
in the nineteenth century for the Christianizing of 
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the social order. The beginning was with the first 
factory legislation of 1801, which was due to the 
Kvangelicals of the English Church. “One who is 
versed in the religious literature of 1800,” says Docey, 
“might well believe that Sir Robert Peel had drafted 
the Health and Morals Act after conference with 
Hannah More.” This was the beginning of a new 
and painful evolutionary process. Wilberforce, Shaftes- 


bury, Maurice, Kingsley, Ruskin, Toynbee,—these 
are a few English names. Von Kottwitz, Fliedner, 
Huber, Wichern, Perthes, Von Bodelschwingh, and 


the eminent Von Ketteler, Archbishop of Mainz,—these 
are on the German roll of honor. France, too, has 
its story to tell—a story whose idealism and tragic 
ending culminates in the career of Mare Sangnier. 
But from beginning to end of this manifest divine 
urge in the bosoms of Christian men to make Chris- 
tianity tell in the social order there is no name that 
is more illustrious than Channing. He preached it. 
He prophesied it. He interpreted Christianity in 
terms of it. Just as I have claimed that Channing 
virtually corresponds to Schleiermacher in the implied 
method of his theology, so it is easy to assert that 
Channing’s pragmatic application of Christianity to life 
corresponds to the practical effect of German Ritschl- 
ianism in its construction of Christianity in terms 
of devotion to the Kingdom of God. The French Cath- 
olie mind, ultramontane or liberal, was persistently 
developing a new sociological version of Christianity, 
reactionary with De Maistre, democratic with Lamen- 
nais. The sociological expression in German theology 
came awkwardly and confusedly at last with Ritschl’s 
school. The whole reconstruction, the whole new 
orientation, the fermentative ideas, the concrete sug- 
gestions are all in Channing. Mr. Salter (Unitarian 
Review, March, 1888) could say that the whole modern 
programme of social reform is in Channing. “Chan- 
ning was ahead not only of his own time, but ours.” 
The German Wilhelm Mueller speaks of Channing as 
paving the way for reformative sociology. He was 
not alone. Brook Farm and the Hopedale Community 
are proof of that. But the groups that made these 
beautiful experiments were partly inspired by him, 
and the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches and the 
Ministry at Large were more directly due -to him. 
What concerns us here is not to estimate his :effec- 
tiveness in any concrete exhibition of that new social 
Christianity which God. was pressing on his church in 
the great century. Our interest is simply to see that 
the wonderful new providential leading found such 
a full, clear, eloquent, and intelligent voice in him that 
still to-day we may go to Channing for the light and 
the fire and the specific prescription of the new Chris- 
tian programme. He is with us yet in these matters. 
We have not outgrown, we cannot outgrow disciple- 
ship to him. 

There is a beautiful unity in Channing. AI] that 
he said about religion, about human nature, about 
Christ, the church, and Christianity make the unity 
of Channing the American citizen. Christianity and 
the conception of American life fall together in one 
for him. He furnished a philosophical view of de- 
mocracy and citizenship that entitles him to a place 
of distinction in the history of American political 
ideas. His work on slavery, the letter to Henry Clay, 
his article on the Union show that the great preacher 
was also a man of great political intelligence, compe- 
tent to deal with concrete problems of political policy 
in the world as it was given him, but at the same 
time loftily competent to base all views of political 
policy on fundamental moral principles. Mr, Channing 
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doctrine of human nature. 


took long views. of human life. He understood the 
movement of modern history as a steady growing 


Movement toward democracy, or, as he phrased it in 


a way showing that he meant a complete democracy 
and not a mere extension of the suffrage, toward the 
elevation of the laboring class of society. ‘We can,” 
he says, “trace its beginning in the feudal times, and 
its slow advances in subsequent periods, until it has 
become the master movement of our age. Is it not 
plain that those who toil with their hands, and whose 
productive industry is the spring of all wealth, are 
rising from the condition of beasts of burden, to which 


they were once reduced, to the consciousness, intelli- 


gence, self-respect, and proper happiness of men? He 
who overlooks this has no comprehension of the great 
work of Providence.” This was said at the time when 
Southern statesmen had abandoned the eighteenth-cen- 
tury principles on which the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution of the United States rested. 
It was said in the year when Calhoun reserved the 
idea of a freeman’s life for those who were exalted 
above the necessity of “menial” occupations and de- 
clared that the institution of slavery “forms the most 
solid and durable foundation on which to rear insti- 
tutions.” They were approaching the view of that cor- 
respondent of Calhoun who believed that “free govern- 
ment and all that sort of thing has been a fatal de 
lusion and humbug from the time of Moses,” or the 
utterance of Fitz-Hugh, “We have the things, exclusive 
hereditary property and aristocracy, in their almost 
intensity ; let us not be frightened at the names,” Even 


in the North the old doctrine of natural rights had: 


begun to give way to the historical view of rights de- 
pendent on circumstances and conceded by society. 
Into this situation Channing injected the sound and 
sensible political view that was born of his Unitarian 
“Man has rights by na- 
ture,” “gifts of the Creator, bound up indissolubly with 
our moral constitution.” Right, he means, is the cor- 
relate of duty. If men are moral personalities subject 
to the moral law, they have the conjoined rights. “The 


‘sense of duty is the fountain of human rights... . 


Duties and rights must stand or fall together.” A 
man therefore has the right to develop his intellect 
and to inquire into his duty, to enjoy the dignity and 


-respect due to his moral worth, to receive a fair equiv- 


alent for his labor, to sustain domestic relations, and 
all the fundamental rights arising from the fact that 
man is a moral personality. This was his anti-slavery 
theory. It was equally his theory for the emancipation 
of the laborer, the theory of his great vision of the 
American Democracy that was to be when all should 


_ share in the production of wealth and all should share 


in the fullest cultivation and exercise of intellectual 
life. Therefore Channing also projected a view of gov- 
ernment which challenged all the cynicism of the Old 
World and the faint hearts of the New. Government, 
he insisted,* was “equally bound with the individual 
by the moral law.” This was no platitude. It had 
sharp meanings in 1873. It has sharp meanings now. 
It denied that the public good as distinct from justice 
and reverence for all rights should be made the end, 
denied that the safety and prosperity of the state 
should hallow any injustice or allow the weak to be 
preyed upon, that “the sacredness of the individual 
man be forgotten in the feverish pursuit of property.” 
It demanded that the institutions of the state should 
aim at the fullest possible development and perfection 
of the faculties of the moral personalities who con- 
stitute it. Christianity and the American political 


system had for him one and the same intent—‘“the 
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idea of raising up the mass of human. beings to intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual dignity.” With this po- 
litical idealism for America was united the corre- 
sponding idealism as respects international relations. 
The address on Spiritual Freedom, the great discourse 
on War, the last great deliverance, the Lenox address 
of 1842, vibrates with the faith and. the prophecy that 
the predicted ages of international righteousness and 
philanthropy are to dawn. Were he living now in 
this eventful year when the chivalry and the conscience 
of America sweat blood to secure the fulfilment of such 
prophecy, his voice would ring with an eloquence of 
advocacy and imperative demand that would move the — 
world. The Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man,—these were not pretty phrases for sentimental 
profession in Channing’s case. They were living, vital, 
dominating, sovereign conceptions for the regulation 
of humanity’s life. He it is, more than any man in 
America, who by them shaped the ideal of American- 
ism which now after the torture of these last years 
solicit the adhesion of the world to a reconstitution 
of affairs in which these Christian ideas will begin 
their regnancy. 


The Great Master Idea of Life 


My purpose has been a very limited one. I am con- 
sidering Channing’s position exclusively in relation 
to certain dominant results of nineteenth-century new 
understandings of the deep tendencies and deep mean- 
ings of Christianity, seeking thus the justification 
of a great reverence for him as a guide and friend 
for free discipleship to-day. I cannot end, however, 
without another word of humble deference. I am one 
of those who unfeignedly believe that God spake to 
Moses, that the Word of the Lord came to the Shep- 
herd of Tekoa, that God has girded individual lives 
and moved individual souls, that God really acted 
on the soul of Augustine in the garden and Luther’s 
in the cloister, on Saint Francis by the Shrine and 
John Wesley in the Moravian meeting. I believe that 
great general movements, however prepared for, how- 
ever inevitable, are precipitated by the grace of God 
in elect prophets. I am saying that the full modern 
tendency is symbolized by Channing. I now rejoice to 
Say that in his case, too, we can recall the supernal 
moment of that intense and privileged movement of his 
consciousness in which the indwelling God was active 
with inspiring grace. We can recall the moment when 
the boy, “poor, dependent, hardly able to buy clothes,” 
resorted to his favorite retreat for study, the Cam- 
bridge meadow with the prospect of the Brookline 
hills across the glistening stream. As he walked be- 
neath a clump of willows he read the pages of Hutche- 
son regarding “man’s capacity for disinterested affec- 
tion and virtue as the sacrifice of private interests, 
and the bearing of private ends for the public good, 
or as self-devotion to absolute, universal good.” Then 
the great master idea of his life burst upon him with 
a sublimity of spiritual sovereignty over his being— 
a rapture so intense that he longed to die and felt as 
if heaven alone could give room for the exercise of 
such emotion. What was revealed to the threadbare 
boy was exfoliated in the rich exposition of a lifetime. 
I understand the gospel in the light of the revelation 
that came to him. I subscribe to the judgment of 
Laurent, the incomparably erudite Laurent, who says, 
“La doctrine de Channing est celle de tous les Prot- 
estants modernes,’ and who after surveying the life 
of humanity in sixteen weighty volumes wrote a vol- 
ume to forecast “La Religion de l’Avenir.” What he 
expounds, what he forecasts is the religion of Channing. 
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The Community Church 


Is Mr. Holmes trying to start another denomination with 
Unitarian money, organization, and property? 


MINOT SIMONS 


play of fancy on the institution of the community 

church. Any genuine expression of spiritual en- 
deavor has my hearty sympathy and best wishes. Such 
endeavors, however, must not mislead us by their 
names. 

I find myself a bit jealous about the name “Com- 
munity Church.” Naturally I think of my own min- 
istry. I try to see wherein Mr. Holmes’s church is 
essentially any more a community church than the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, and I am per- 
suaded that in the main issue which he raises there is 
an illustration of a distinction without a difference. 

The Cleveland church is a community church. It 
ministers to the community in every possible way. 
Naturally its membership does not include the whole 
community, yet it is quite beside the mark to call it 
“a kind of private holding company.” Its membership 
is as open to the community as Mr. Holmes’s church. 
Its covenant reads, “Emphasizing the religion of char- 
acter and daily life above all creedal confessions, we 
invite to our membership all who are seriously drawn 
to us by our spirit and aims, and who desire to have 
with us their Church Home.” The covenant of many 
Unitarian churches is, “In the love of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship of God and 
the service of man.” What broader invitation can 
there be for spiritual fellowship ? 

Mr. Holmes disclaims for the church of Christia 
any “creed, platform, or covenant,’ yet membership 
is something more than mere propinquity. He says 
there is “a simple pledge of spiritual fellowship.” 
Such a pledge is a covenant. 

Mr. Holmes disclaims all denominationalism. Yet 
as Unitarians, Universalists, and Congregationalists 
come together in Christia he says, “Before we knew it, 
these three churches had joined together, and we had a 
full-fledged Community Church” (capital C). The 
result is another denomination, a fellowship of such 
churches, carrying out the purposes of such churches, 
training ministers for such churches. He says: “We 
have a Community Church in nearly every one of our 
towns, and many of them in the cities. We have a 
group of Apostles, most of them men of superb preach- 
ing abilities, whose task is to journey about from 
church to church, visiting each one for a month or 
more, and giving them of their best.” (A fine sugges- 
tion for any denomination. ) 

Unitarians will share all the aversion which Mr. 
Holmes can feel against sectarianism, but denomina- 
tionalism is another matter. A denomination is 
simply a group of like-minded people committed to a 
common purpose. There would be no excuse for their 
organization without such a purpose. Mr. Holmes’s 
community churches have such a common purpose and 
indeed, “before they know it,” they are another denom- 
ination. 

In the description of the religious life of Christia I 
detect an assumption that practically the whole com- 
munity is going to the community church. As I know 
people, any such assumption is indeed a play of fancy. 
Tt is one of those visions of things as they might be if 
people were different from what they are. ' 

In Christia, in a few short years, there seem to be 
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no more great conflicts of ideas, no more competing 
movements of thought. A few (!) Catholics, and Chris- 
tian Scientists, and Theosophists, and others, will flock 
by themselves, but otherwise there is an intellectual 
and spiritual calm.. The great majority of people are 
in substantial agreement as to the fundamentals of the 
spiritual life and as to the meaning of a church. They 
all go to the community church as they go to the town 
library for books. 

The only people whom I can see going to the com- 
munity church are the people who think substantially 
as Mr. Holmes thinks. The illustration of the library 
is a specious one. People go to the same library be- 
cause it offers an enormous variety of books for the in- 
dividual satisfaction of an indefinite variety of needs 
and desires. There could be no such ministration of 
opinion in the community church in Christia. People 
as they are need such a variety of inspirations, they feel 
at home with such a limited number of people, that in 
my own forward look I still see them continuing tc 
worship in their special groups, but growing increas- | 
ingly unsectarian and co-operative. 

If our Unitarian churches can be shown wherein 
they fail to be essentially community churches it 
will be well. They all desire, I believe, to minister 
to their communities. But there will be some con- 
fusion as to the meaning of the name “Community 
Church.” Is it merely local in its interests? Then it 
loses the mightiest spiritual incentive. It is not taken 
up in some World Cause for true spirituality. 

Is the community church one with which the whole 
community is associated? Not according to the re- 
port from Christia in 1960. In this connection I am 
reminded of the name “Catholic Church.” The name 
means “The Church Universal,” but as a matter of fact 
the Catholic Church is not the church universal. 

Is the community church such because supported by 
the community, that is, by taxation? Mr. Holmes does 
not say so. That would make it a state church with 
political relations and obligations. If it is supported 
by voluntary contributions it then becomes what he 
refers to in speaking of Unitarian churches, “a private 
holding company.” Who pays the bills for the com- 
munity church? I venture to think that those who pay 
anything are in substantial agreement with the par- 
ticular leadership of the church. 

Is it a community church because its doors are open 
to all who will assume “the simple pledge of spiritual 
fellowship”? Then our Unitarian churches are com- 
munity churches. Is it a community church because it 
aims to promote community well-being? Then our 
Unitarian churches are community churches. 

Mr. Holmes’s church to-day is a Unitarian church. 
It is carrying on a century-long Unitarian tradition. 
It would be interesting to see how strong would be 
the spiritual incentive for a community church if it 
were left to a popular movement. As it is, Mr. Holmes 
has a Unitarian church building, a Unitarian church 
organization, and a Unitarian endowment right at 
hand. It is not so difficult to divert an original tradi- 
tion as it is to create a new one. 

Thanks be to the American doughboy and his leaders, 
to the patriotic people throughout the land who bought 
Liberty Bonds and gave of their time and strength, 
thanks be, moreover, to our brave Allies, we live in a 
free country, and people can have whatsoever church 
they choose, and call it what they choose! 

Unitarian churches are essentially community 
churches and are besides bearing witness in a world- 
movement of ideas, in the cause of a rational religion, 
in an endeavor to restate Christianity in modern terms. 
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| The Effects of Tobacco Upon the Mind 


_ the two dozen control eggs. 


and the Body 


GEORGE E. DAWSON 


II. Errectrs or Togacco Uron Certain FUNDAMENTAL 
CELL-PROCESSES 


HE RESULTS of the experiments outlined in the 
| preceding article, and more particularly those 
having to do with the nervous system and vital 
organs, suggested other lines of inquiry of a more 
fundamental character. What is the effect of tobacco 
upon living protoplasm, in general? Three sets of ex- 
periments were carried out, in the attempt to answer 
this question. 

1. Plant-germination and growth. This experiment 
consisted of taking three groups of beans, twenty-four 
in each group, and subjecting them to various tests. 
One group was left in normal condition and planted 
and watered under normal conditions. Another group 


‘was subjected to a stream of tobacco smoke for seventy- 


two hours, under conditions that carefully precluded 
any effects of heat, and were then planted and 
watered under the same conditions as the first group. 
Still another group was enveloped with cotton sat- 
urated with tobacco tea, for seventy-two hours, after 
which they were planted in the same kind of soil as 
the other groups, but were watered with tobacco tea. 
In the case of the first group of twenty-four beans, 
only two failed to sprout, and those that did sprout, 
grew normally. In the case of the second group, which 
was smoked but planted and watered under normal 
conditions, there was a delay of five days before they 
sprouted grew more slowly than did the beans in the 
first group, and only after several days did they gradu- 
ally recover from the earlier stunted condition. In the 
case of the third group, where the beans were subjected 
to tobacco tea both in germination and growth, only 
nine survived, and these remained permanently stunted, 
and failed to develop normally. 

While this experiment was restricted somewhat nar- 
rowly, it left no doubt in the minds of the experi- 
menters that the effect of tobacco upon the germinal 
cells of the bean either tended to destroy their life or 
to arrest their normal development. 

2. Effects of tobacco upon the germinal cells and the 
embryos of chicks. Four dozen carefully selected hen’s 
eggs were procured from a skilled poultryman, and two 
dozen of these were subjected to tobacco smoke for 
seventy-two hours, under conditions carefully exclud- 
ing any effects of heat, or other factors likely to injure 
them. These smoked eggs were then marked and given 
to the poultryman to place in an incubator along with 
Of the normal eggs, seven 
proved to be sterile. The remaining seventeen hatched 
healthy chicks, every one of which grew into broilers 
of robust and appetizing quality. 

Of the eggs treated to tobacco smoke, five proved to 
be sterile; three failed to develop beyond a few days 
in the incubating process; fourteen reached various 
stages of embryonic development, but all died before 
hatching; and only two hatched out live chicks. Of 
these two, one was stunted, and when, after several 
months of chickenhood, he was sacrificed on the altar 
of man’s appetite, it was found that his spine was 


badly affected. hi My 


3. Nicotine found in the perspiration of a heavy 


smoker. This experiment was suggested by the results 
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obtained from the plant and animal experiments. A 
man who had been a heavy smoker for thirty years 
was induced to serve as a subject. He was taken to 
a Turkish bath and thoroughly cleansed from head 
to foot to remove all surface effects of tobacco. Then 
he was steamed and sweated for a period of time suf- 
ficient to collect about one litre of perspiration, the 
latter being procured by the use of a sponge sufficiently 
moist to absorb the perspiration on the surface of the 
man’s body. 

This perspiration, which amounted to 785 cubic cen- 
timetres, was next taken to a reputable chemical lab- 
oratory in Springfield, Mass., for analysis as to its 
constitution. The result of this analysis showed that 
there was present in the 785 cubic centimetres of per- 
spiration from six to seven milligrams of nicotine. 
This experiment proved, in the judgment of the ana- 
lytical chemist who did the work, that the man whose 
perspiration was analyzed must have been thoroughly 
saturated with nicotine. 

In the light of the experiments upon the beans and 
the hen’s eggs, the significance of a human organism 
saturated with the most essential chemical substance 
in tobacco, as affecting the germ-plasm, becomes evi- 
dent. Here, perhaps, is an explanation of the fre- 
quency of degenerative symptoms noticed in the off- 
spring of chronic tobacco users -by scientists from 
Morel down; and of the tendency to abortions among 
women of Cuba and our own Southern States who 
work constantly in cigar-factories and other indus- 
tries where tobacco is handled. 

These three sets of experiments at least suggest 
important relations between the use of tobacco as a 
pleasurable indulgence and the welfare of individuals 
and races. If the effect of nicotine is to arrest vital 
functions in the cell-bodies which constitute the basis 
of life, and thus in the very germinal elements from 
which spring all organic and psychical energies what- 
soever, we may well raise the question as to whether 
tobacco is not really as potent an agent as alcohol 
in the degeneration of the race. And if this should 
be true, the present well-nigh universal use of tobacco 
is one of the most sinister facts, not simply in the 
moral life of men, but in the mental and physical 
integrity of civilization. 

It matters little that this subject is still treated, 
even in intellectual circles, as more or less of a jest. 
The majority of people, even including many intellec- 
tual men, do not know overmuch about the ultimate 
significance of their appetites for stimulants and nar- 
cotics. But we all know that ignorance of the con- 
sequences of an act does not stop a law of nature from 
working out its inexorable ends. Whatever may be 
our attitude toward this tobacco problem, it is time 
that we consult the facts that modern science is rapidly 
accumulating regarding all kinds of drug-intoxicants. 

Before a man commits his mental and physical 
health and sanity to the keeping of “Lady Nicotine,” 
he would do well to acquaint himself with the character 
of his mistress. There is altogether too much easy- 
going amiability toward men’s narcotic habits. The 
forces of life reside in regions no longer beyond man’s 
knowledge and control. They are increasingly within 
the bounds of possible intelligence, and may be con- 
trolled by those who seriously take the reins of human 
efficiency into their own hands. 

Every man owes it to himself and his posterity, 
therefore, to face intelligently the challenge of modern 
science regarding tobacco before he dissipates his ener- 
gies in a cloud of cigar smoke, however innocent and 
somnolent such a diversion may seem. 
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The American Language 
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THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. -By H. L. 
Mencken. New York: Albert A. Knopf. $4. 

On a winter’s day an elderly gentleman 
may be accosted by a small boy, snowball 
in hand, who cries, “Mister, give me 
leave?” The elderly gentleman, if he is 
a true sport, gives leave, at the same time 
pulling up his coat-collar and quickening 
his pace. 

It is with something of the same feeling 
that the conservative reader takes up Mr. 
Mencken’s book. The title is provocative, 
and is meant to be so. Give me leave, 
it seems to say,-to prove to you that. the 
language of these States is not English, 
as you had been taught to believe, but 
American, and that we should be glad 
of it. The American language is and 
ought to be free and independent of Brit- 
ish usage. It has not only acquired a 
vocabulary but also a syntax of its own. 

Mr. Mencken does not apologize for 
“Americanisms” nor show how they may 
be found in Chaucer and Shakespeare. He 
glories in the fact that they are creations 
of the New World, and indicate the char- 
acter of the American mind. “The exi- 
gencies of my vocation,” he says,. “make 
me almost completely bilingual. I can 
write English, as in this clause, quite as 
readily as American, in this here one.” 

The three hundred pages in which Mr. 
Mencken propounds his thesis contain in- 
teresting glimpses of the actual language 
of the street and the homes. We are 
made aware of the contributions which 
have been made by the non-English ele- 
ments of our population to our common 
speech. We also are shown the reasons 
for many variations. The subjunctive is 
disappearing from the American language. 
The distinction between will and shall 
need no longer trouble one who is content 
to speak good American even if it is not 
good English. There is a tendency to 
use nouns as verbs. The flat “a” outside 
New England has won its place of honor. 
“To the average American, indeed, the 
broad ‘a’ is a banner of affectation and 
he associates it unpleasantly with spats, 
Harvard, male tea-drinking, wrist-watches, 
and other objects of social suspicion.” 

Against the tendency to differentiation, 
Mr. Mencken seems to think that our 
schools are powerless. 

“Phe schoolmarm directed by the gram- 
marians labors heroically, but her efforts 
go for naught. The young American, 
like the youngster of every other race, 
inclines irresistibly to the dialect he hears 
at home, and that dialect with its piquant 
neologisms, its high disdain of precedents, 
its complete lack of self-consciousness is 
almost the antithesis of the hard and stiff 
speech that is expounded out of books. 
it derives its principles not from the 
subtle logic of learned and stupid men, 
but from the rough-and-ready logic of 
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every day. It has a vocabulary of its 
own, a syntax of its own, even a gram- 
mar of its own. Its verbs are conjugated 
in a way that defies all the injunctions 
of the grammar books; it has its.contu- 
macious rules of tense, number, and case; 
it has boldly re-established the double 
negative once-sound in English; it admits 
double comparatives, confusion in persons, 
clipped infinitives; it lays its hands on 
the vowels, changing them to fit its ob- 
secure yet powerful spirit; it disdains all 
the finer distinctions between the parts 
of speech.” 

All this sounds very alarming. If the 
untutored American had his own way he 
would develop a language which would be 
unintelligible to the untutored English- 
man. But the schoolmarm is not so 
powerless as at first sight might appear. 
And her influence is steadily used in the 
interest of uniformity. Book language 
may sometimes be stiffer than the lan- 
guage of the streets, but it preserves 
standards. 

After his preliminary attacks upon our 
complacent opinions, Mr. Mencken gives 
us a most admirable forecast of the 
probable development of the English lan- 
guage. We must agree with him in think- 
ing that American experience must largely 
influence this development and add new 
elements to it. Even that which to-day 
may seem grotesque and absurd may grow 
into new beauty. “In all human beings, 
if only understanding be brought to the 
business, dignity will be found, and that 
dignity cannot fail to reveal itself soon 
or late in the words and phrases with 
which they make known their high hopes 
and aspirations and ery out against the 
intolerable meanness of life.” 

The volume before us deals chiefly with 
the actual variations in usage by which 
ordinary Americans express their ordi- 
nary ideas. We wish Mr. Mencken might 
follow. this with a study of the American 
way of expressing “high hopes and aspira- 
tions.” We fancy that in this sort of 
writing there would be no great difference 
between good American and good English. 


Well-told War Anecdotes 


SmMatt Tunes. By Margaret Deland. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1919. 
$1.35 mnet—Snapshots are better than 
maps to give one a clear idea of the reali- 
ties of war, as many a mother can testify, 
and this little book by the author of Old 
Chester Tales is an album of snap-shot 
stories gathered by the author on her 
war-time journey to France. What the 
war meant, not to the soldier, the officer, 
the munition-worker, but to the common 
people of France, to the wives, mothers, 
and children,—this. is what Mrs. Deland 
has laid before us with a very realistic 
pencil. She also eulogizes the Y. M. C. A. 
workers and the American women who 
served in unusual capacities “over there.” 
There is much religion and considerable 
moralizing, both of a very unconven- 
tional sort. It is a good book: to read 
and think about, even if the war is over. 
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Mr. Zangwill Writes a Novel 


JINNY THE CarriER. A Folk Comedy of 
Rural England. By Israel Zangwill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.— 
For .those who are familiar with Mr. 
Zangwill as a convincing. chronicler of 
race traditions, tendencies, and antago- 


nisms, and as a brilliant dramatist deal-_ 


ing with some of the most searching 
and tragic situations in modern civiliza- 
tion, his latest book will be a revelation 


of unsuspected provinces in his experi-. 


ence and unguessed capacities in his 
genius. A long and leisurely story of 
some six hundred pages, it cannot be 
read hastily; and, indeed, the reader 
would resent being hurried, for in every 
chapter there are charming descriptions 
of the English countryside, and delight- 
fully tender and humorous appreciations 
of English rural character,—the early 
Victorian England and the early Vic- 
torian Englishman. Here is no “problem 
novel,’ no pseudo-scientific, morbid sex 
study, but just an old-fashioned love 
story, with Jinny, the girl carrier, her 
lover, Will, and her disconcerting old 
grandfather, Daniel Quarles, as the cen- 
tral characters, the proverbial vicissi- 
tudes of the course of true love being 
determined by the whimsical prejudices 
and obstinacies of their various ages and 
temperaments. One closes the book with 
the conviction that no lapse of time or 
change of circumstance, not even the 
world-shaping crises of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, can alter the 
pathetically amusing blindness of “the 
way of a man with a maid.” A, M. L. 


Dr. Mercier’s Sound Doctrine 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS. Being the Juris- 
prudence of Crime, Medical, Biological, 
and Psychological. By Charles Mercier, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $2.50.—Clear, practical, 
closely reasoned, and amply reinforced 
at every turn of the argument by apt 
illustration and thorough exposition, Dr. 
Mercier’s last book challenges the.atten- 
tion of the lawyer, the physician, the 
clergyman, the _ sociologist, and _ the 
thoughtful layman. Of wide general in- 
terest at this time of social and political 
upheaval is this straightforward presen- 


tation of the unalterable functions of 


law and order in the preservation of 
races, nations, and individuals; and of 
especial significance is Dr. Mercier’s an- 
alysis of the origin and nature of prop- 
erty. With regard to criminals, Dr. Mer- 
cier’s point of view is that already made 
familiar in previous writings which have 
established his reputation as a leading 
authority in criminology and insanity, 
a point of view sharply divergent. from 
Lombroso’s fantastic theory of criminal 
types and criminal stigmata. Dr. Mercier 
never loses touch with the psychology and 
conduct of normal human nature, and 
insists that right understanding of crimes 
and criminals must depend on a careful 
study and sympathetic comprehension of 
the motives and actions of normal men 
and women under normal conditions. 
‘ 2 Ae 
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To Cure Wilfulness of Thought 


Gifford Lectures show that what we think 
of the world determines our action 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Moran VALUES AND THE IDEA OF GoD. 
By W. R. Sorley. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1919. $5. 

This volume, containing the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered in the University. of Aber- 
deen in 1914 and 1915, is a real contribu- 
tion to religious thought. This will not be 
regarded as high praise by those who dis- 
parage theology, who do not believe that 
we can know religious truth, but must 
nevertheless act ‘‘as if” there were a God. 
For there are many who not only felt and 
thought as children when they were chil- 
dren, but as men and women are still 
clinging to childish thoughts or trying not 
to think at all. Such attempts are vain, 
however, for when the age of reflection 
has come, religion must be thought about 
and some rational interpretation be 
reached if it is to be held in sincerity. 

We realize, of course, that what we 
think on these great matters depends in 
part on how we feel, but the converse is 
also true. Professor Sorley is therefore 
right in saying that the view which we 
form of the universe cannot remain a 
mere intellectual concept, but that “it 
affects our whole attitude, emotional and 
active as well as intellectual, to the world 
in which we have to play our part. We 
cannot think of the world as of one kind 
‘and feel towards it or adapt our actions 


towards it as if it were of an entirely) 


different kind.” Herrmann was certainly 
wrong in saying that it makes no differ- 
ence to faith what the religious man’s 
philosophy may be, for that faith “will 
not remain the same if he begins to think 
about it. Thought refuses to be confined 
by artificial boundaries. The Christian 
who thinks cannot keep God in his soul 
and leave him out of his world.” 

The way in which the great theme is 
treated in these lectures is a sign of the 
times, for it is one of numerous indications 
of the passing of that subjectivism, begun 
by Locke and developed by Kant and 


Fichte, which has among other disastrous: 


effects helped to bring philosophy into 
discredit and turn religion for many into 
make-believe. It was based on the fallacy 
that the mind can know’ nothing but its 
own ideas, and it issued in a theory of 
knowledge according to which knowledge 
is impossible. ‘You. know only your so- 
called knowledge, which itself knows 


nothing; and you are limited to the auto- 


biography of your illusions.” : 

The logical outcome of this view that 
we are shut up in our subjective experi- 
ence and can know nothing beyond is 
solipsism, which, for those who accept 
the premises, is never avoided except by 
a failure of courage or the power of con- 


_secutive thinking. Cut off by the consti- 


tution of our minds from reality and con- 
demned to agnosticism with regard to 


-anything beyond the images on the walls 


of our inner life, we may continue to speak 
of the world, although we know we mean 


only our idea of it. In religion Kant be- 
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| comes our guide, and with him we may 

come to the conclusion that “although 
there is no reason to think that God, 
heaven and free-will exist, we ought to 
act as if they existed, and may call that 
wilful action of our faith in their exist- 
ence.” . 


The prestige of this view has long been. 


so great that, although to some philoso- 
phers it was as absurd (being based on an 
abuse of psychology) as it is to the aver- 
age thoughtful man, few until recently 
have had the courage to avow their dis- 
sent. It is not pleasant to be disposed of 
as a pre-Kantian and therefore not worthy 
of serious consideration. But it is now 
passing out of fashion, and thought is re- 
gaining the highway. 

- “But what have these abstruse matters 
to do with me or I with them?” will be 
asked by thoughtful men ana women who 
do not read philosophy. The answer is 
that they concern you closely. Through 
the men who teach your divinity students 
or write the books that influence their 
minds, you and your ministers may be 
living in different worlds. When they 
speak of God you as honest men naturally 
suppose they mean something objectively 
real, a being of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, both immanent and transcendent, 
the conscious ground of the moral order, 
whereas they may really refer to their 
own idea only. If you questioned them 
narrowly, you would in some cases find 
them holding a pragmatist view of God as 
nothing more than a successful and satis- 
factory working scheme, ‘‘a racially sub- 
jective concept become traditional and so 
almost immediate to our consciousness, 
and yet one that is after all only invented 
as an adaptation to a chaotic environ- 
ment.” 

If this is serious for you, for the young 
ministers it is tragic. Some of them may 
be content to go on using great words 
which for them do not imply objective 
realities, but the most clear-sighted and 
noble will be unhappy in thus attempting 
to lead a double life, to pretend and 
speak as if they believed in what is to 
them only an idea or postulate or work- 
ing scheme. They will perceive in time 
that their steed is only a stick-horse and 
that they carry what they make believe 
carries them. They will believe in God 


while they can, but when they are no'| 


longer able to do so they will realize that 
no good purpose can be served by dis- 
guising a practical atheism under theistic 
phrases. They will know that they have 
suffered a loss, but they will not conceal 
that fact from themselves or others. 

It is a great thing to believe in God. 
Nothing more inspiring, sustaining, peace- 
giving, and joy-producing can come into 
any one’s life than the whole-hearted and 
sincere belief that there is ‘a Power for 
good that works side by side with man, 
but also in him and through him, flower- 
ing in that freedom which is given to his 
reason to get at truth, to his emotions to 
love the beautiful, the good, and the true, 
and detest the evil, the ugly, and the false, 
and to his will and manhood to engage 
in the struggle.” 

Such a belief is argued for in Professor 
Sorley’s book. What is first established is 
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the objectivity of moral values. These 
are shown to be not less real than the 
physical universe. The question then 
arises as to the relation of the order of 
nature with its casual connections and the 
moral order with its ideal valuations. 
They are not at present in perfect har- 
mony, and the ethical unity of the uni- 
verse is a unity to be attained. God is 
the living unity of values, and the moral 
order expresses the divine nature. Things 
partake of this nature in so far as they 
conform to that order or manifest good- 
ness. God is not merely a sacred name 
for all existence which an undiscrim- 
inating pantheism worships without re- 
gard to moral distinctions. He is per- 
fection, the Supreme Worth. Nature is 
instrumental. It is not an environment 
in which we can ever hope to be perfectly 
happy, but is admirably adapted “for the 
realization of value by minds finite but 
free.” . 

The experienced reader will not expect 
too much from this or any similar book. 
There are difficulties on any view and 
unsolved problems remain for the ad- 
herents of every theory. Professor Sorley 
does not contend that his view answers 
all questions or that it does not raise 
problems of its own. In establishing the 
objectivity of values he has, however, 
achieved something worth while and has 
forwarded thought on its way. His book 
should be read in connection with Prof. 
E. G. Spaulding’s The New Rationalism, 
which is a clear and cogent argument 
for the reality of ideals and values. This 
thinker reaches the conclusion that God 
is justice and truth and beauty both as 
these are above our world and as they 
are in it. For him, God is Value, the 
active, living principle of the conserva- 
tion of values and of their efficiency, while 
religion is reverence, respect and love for 
values and worths and for all that either 
is these or makes for them, and it means 
also hatred of the evil that would destroy 
them. These books are not light reading, 
but the constructive results they set forth 
will repay the reader. What they ex- 
press in technical, philosophical form will 
be re-expressed in glowing and inspiring 
sermons by grateful ministers, happy in 
their deliverance from the subjectivism 
and wilfulness in thought that have 
troubled the world for so long. 


Unsearchable Riches 


A Book ABOUT THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By 
Josiah H. Penniman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1919.  $2.25—To 
compile information about the English 
Bible is not difficult. To know what to 
omit and how to present what is left in 
an interesting way is not easy, but the 
task has been well performed by Dr. Pen- 
niman. This is not strange, as he is a 
professor of English in the University of 
Pennsylvania and his book has grown out 
of a series of lectures delivered to the 
students of the University. Of special in- 
terest are the selections given from the 
early English translations; for example, 
those of Wyclif, Tindale, and Coverdale, 
the three men who are mainly responsible 
for the English of the Bible. 
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Discouraged 


MARY BRADFORD 


All men can whistle, but not one 

Can teach a boy to have the fun. 
They all just say, “Keep at it! Blow!” 
Or, “Twist your mouth into an O!” 


I screw my lips as round as round, 

I puff my cheeks,—but not a sound. 
When shall I whistle, should you say, 
If I keep at it every day? 


A Partner in the Chicken Business 


MARGARET HILL 


Alice and Bradley Doane had been part- 
ners in the chicken enterprise for. two 
years. Their business flourished on the 
basis of mother’s supplying the grain in 
return for three eggs a day delivered in 
the pantry. A _ record-book hung con- 
vyeniently near the egg-pan in the pantry, 
and up in the attic was a discarded desk 
on the front of which was chalked con- 
spicuously,— 


A. AND B. DOANE, DEALERS IN EGGS AND 
POULTRY. 
ORDERS RECEIVED AND ATTENDED TO. 


Every month accounts were settled and 
proceeds divided, and at the end of the 
year wasn’t it wonderful to have a whole 
purseful of money to spend for Christ- 
mas presents! The poultry business was 
an entirely satisfactory one, and at the 
end of two years, Alice and Bradley felt 
perfectly capable of handling all the de- 
tails of it, from the daily gathering of the 
eggs to the fussy work of bringing up the 
baby chickens. Every spring there were 
lots of little fluffy baby chickens to bring 
up. At first, of course, the clucking old 
mother hens took care of the little downy 
balls, but after a few weeks, when the 
downy balls had grown into long-legged, 
half-feathered, ungainly little birds, their 
mothers seemed to lose all interest in 
them. At this stage it was that Alice’s 
and Bradley’s cares were greatest. The 
little deserted chickens had to be kept in 
a yard apart, and at night herded into 
big home-made brooders and carefully 
locked in, safe from rats and wandering 
cats. The work was shared, turn about. 
One week Alice gathered the eggs and 
kept the egg record, and Bradley herded 
in the little chickens and secured them 
for the night; and the next week, the 
other way about. 

The poultry partners kept no cats, being 
distrustful of the whole feline race, owing 
to its inimical instinet toward birds, which 
included little chickens. Duke, their old 
black spaniel, was different. Alice and 
Bradley could hardly remember the time 
when they did not have old Duke, their 
old playfellow, who trotted untiringly at 
their heels through all their busy days. 

One morning very early, Alice was 
awakened by a knock at her door, and in 
answer to her sleepy and surprised, “Come 
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in!” Bradley’s anxious face appeared. 
Alice was instantly wide awake with 
astonishment when she saw he was al- 
ready fully dressed. 

“You didn’t shut up the little chickens 
last night, did you, Alice?” he began mis- 
erably. “You know I played ball after 
supper till dark, and I forgot all about 
them. And a few minutes ago I woke up 
with a start,—didn’t remember about them 
till then,—and I looked out my window 
and out the back hall window, and I can’t 
see them anywhere. I should think they’d 
be in their yard or else on the back lawn, 
if anybody left the gate open.” 

“No, I didn’t shut them up,” said Alice. 
“Where could they go? Maybe they put 
themselves to bed and aren’t up yet,” she 
went on hopefully. ‘Wait for me, I won’t 
be a minute.” ; 

The two partners crept softly down the 
back stairs and let themselves quietly out 
the back door. Not a chicken was in 
sight. Hurrying into the little yard where 
the brooders were, Alice and Bradley 
peered anxiously through the little doors. 
No little yellow chicken legs were hud- 
dled under the flannel strips,—every 
brooder was empty. 

“Mercy!” said Alice, scrambling to her 
feet, ‘‘where can they be? They’re always 
crazy to get out the minute it’s light and 
are always peeping as loud as they can 
when we come to let them out. Listen 
hard. They must be peeping somewhere.” 
But listen as they would, no longed-for 
peeping could they hear. 

“Cats couldn’t have eaten them all up 
in one night,’ said Bradley, dejectedly. 
“Duke wouldn’t have let a lot of cats just 
sit around and eat up every single chicken. 
Where is Duke, anyway?” he demanded, 
realizing for the first time that Duke was 
not at their heels. “Here, Duke! Here, 
Duke!” he called, but no dear black dog 
bounded to him. 

“Well, that’s funny,” said Alice. ‘Why, 
Duke’s always here!” and as shrill as a 
boy’s rang her clear whistle. But no 
Duke came. 

“Well, I’m going to find Duke,” an- 
nounced Bradley. “I’d rather all the 
chickens would be gone than Duke,” and 
together they ran around the back yard, 
through the gate to the front garden, 
whistling, calling, for the moment their 
tottering business enterprise forgotten in 
the greater calamity of Duke’s disappear- 
ance. Finally, on another scurrying trip 
through the back yard, a whine caught 
their sharp ears. 

“Duke, where are you?” besought Alice ; 
then, peering under the lattice of the 
little back porch, she gasped, “Why, Brad- 
ley, he’s here in his own house all the 
time, the only place we didn’t look for 
him !” 

sradley’s head peered under the porch, 
too. Sure enough, there was Duke, whin- 
ing joyously, but still not budging from 
his house. His head and shoulders com- 
pletely filled his doorway. 

“Come out, Duke, old fellow,” greeted 
Bradley in immense relief. “Why didn’t 
you come, Duke? We called and called 
and whistled and hunted everywhere !” 

Still Duke seemed in no hurry to leave 
his little house. He whined delightedly 
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and after a little more coaxing, began to 
squirm through his little door, very slowly 
and gingerly, instead of frisking out in 
one bound as he usually did. But what 
was following him? Alice and Bradley 
looked at each other in utter disbelief, 
and Duke sat down just outside his own 
door, and with head tilted sideways and 
ears cocked to the angle denoting extreme 
interest, watched a long procession of 
scraggly little chickens hop lazily out of 
his house. 

“Well!” said Bradley, and speech failed 
him. 

But Alice, after her first gasp, was 
counting hurriedly: “—Thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen— Bradley, every single one’s 
here,—the whole twenty-seven?!” 

“OQ Duke, you dear old dog, how did 
you ever get them into your house?” she 
cried as she dropped on her knees to hug 
him. 

Duke wriggled free, and gravely fol- 
lowed the chickens till the whole proces- 
sion had filed through the gate into their 
own yard. } 

Just then, mother opened the back door, 
and, hearing familiar excited voices, came 
out in surprise. 

“Why out so early?’ she asked. “I 
thought I heard gates opening and shut- 
ting everywhere, so I came down to see if 
any one could be after your chickens. I 
thought you were both fast asleep.” 

Interrupting each other, both children . 
told the tale, dragging Duke up on the 
porch with them while they talked as fast 
as their tongues could go. 

“And he must have been awfully 
crowded with all those squirming chick- 
ens in with him all night!” 

“And how he ever got them all in,— 
that’s what I don’t .see!” 

“And he wouldn’t come out, and he 
wouldn’t let a single chicken out, and we 
were calling and calling and whistling”’— 

“And then we heard him whine, and 
there he was in his very own house all 
the time, with the doorway all blocked 
up with himself’— 

“And when he saw we were both there, 
so we'd be sure to see where the chickens 
had been, he crawled out as slowly, so he 
wouldn’t hurt a single chicken, and he’s 
just like a person, the way he thinks, 
isn’t he?” 

“And he’s so. smart, he’s going to be 
a regular partner in the chicken busi- 
ness!” finished Bradley. “Isn't he, Alice?” 

“Of course he is!” agreed Alice, en- 
thusiastically. “Why, rats and cats could 
have eaten most of our chicken business 
up in one night if it hadn’t been for 
Duke,” she added. ‘Let’s get him a new 
collar, Bradley, with chicken money !” 

“Course! He needs a new collar,” 
said Bradley, “and,” he added gravely, 
as if no higher honor were possible to 
bestow, ‘we'll chalk his name on the 
firm’s desk in the attic.” + ee 

“Let’s do it now!” Alice never wanted 
to wait a second for anything. “Won’t . 
it look fine-—‘A. and B. and D. Doane 
and Co.’ !” 

Mother turned a laughing face to one_ 
chatterbox after the other, then stooped — 
to take Duke’s soft shaggy head between 
her two hands. 


- 
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“A person? Of course he’s a person,” 
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she said, looking into Duke’s soft brown |’ 


eyes, while Duke’s tail wagged vigorously 
at the caress. “He’s just a member of 
the family, that’s what he is! And you 
know how to take care of more kinds 
of chickens than one, don’t you, old 
fellow? You've taken good care of my 
chickens for me for years and years, 
haven’t you, dear old Duke? You’re my 
partner in the chicken business, too!” 


Playing “Carpenter” and “Black- 
4 ith” 
MARIP K. CHAFFEE 
“Mother, may we play ‘Carpenter,’ the 
way we do in kindergarten?” a little four- 


year-old asked one morning. 
“Certainly, boys,’ was mother’s reply. 


‘And soon Robert and two of his friends 


were hunting down cellar for small pieces 
of wood to make a table. They had made 
tables of paper and cardboard, so why not 
of wood? Of course mother had to help 
them hammer the nails in tight, but the 
boys found the wood and fitted the pieces 
together. ' 

Then mother sang and acted with them 
the kindergarten “Carpenter” song :— 


“Busy is the carpenter ; 
At his work he stands. 
Oh, the wonders he can do 
With his skilful hands! 
Sawing now, the long, long boards 
Shorter soon he makes; 
And the rough is quickly smoothed 
When the plane he takes.” 


—Emilie Poulsson. 


It was a delightful morning for the boys 
and for mother also, and the dinner hour 
came all too soon. 

From that time on the carpenter-shop 
grew in that family, keeping the boys 
busily and happily occupied for hours at 
a stretch. They soon came to realize that 
the house they lived in was the work of 
men who toiled busily every day, and 
they became much interested in a new 
house which was being built in the neigh- 
borhood and which they visited as often 
as possible. 
work and go home for the noon meal, or 
bring their luncheon in boxes to eat dur- 
ing the pretended noon-hour. And at 
night they would shut up shop, put away 
all tools carefully, and go home to their 
families. . 

The “Blacksmith” was another favorite 
song :— 


“The blacksmith strong, a man is he 
Who never tries to shirk; 

He rolls his sleeves and bares his arm, 
And then he goes to work. 


. First he’ll light the fire, 


Then, blow, blow, blow! 
To make the flames go higher, 
He'll blow, blow, blow! 


_“Kiling-klang, kling-klang ! 
The hammer will go and go; 
He works with all his might 
Until he gets things right. 
_Kling-klang, kling-klang, kling-klang, 
_ Kiling-klang, kling-klang, kling-klang, 
; es 1s Ree se kling!” 
“7 —W. H. Neidlinger. . 


The boys would leave their . 


Vice-President Marshall has a surpris- 
ing new gavel to use when he has to rap 
the Senate to order. Just why the Eski- 
mos up in Nome, Alaska, thought the 
Vice-President needed a new gavel, or 
how they knew about gavels at all, is 
not clear, because in their tribes it is 
doubtful if a gavel is ever used. At all 
events they decided he did need one, so 
they caught a fine walrus and from the 
big ivory tusks they patiently and care- 
fully carved a beautiful gavel. Eskimos, 
even with their lack of modern tools, are 
good carvers, and make many useful 
things as well as many trinkets from 
the ivory tusks of the big walruses which 
they hunt. 

When the last design on the gavel was 
finished, the Eskimos wondered whom 
they should choose to present the gift. 
Then they remembered that for two years 
a little Eskimo girl has lived in this 
country, the only Eskimo who is not 
living in the land of ice and snow. This 
solitary little girl has changed her name 
to “Mabel Miller,” but when her old 
friends in Nome sent her the gavel they 
addressed it to Klivich Kazuck, because 
that is the name by which they still 
know her. So Klivich Kazuck gave into 
Vice-President Marshall’s own hands the 
ivory gift from the far North, and told 
him the story of how her people had 
hunted the walrus and had carved-for him 
a new gavel. 


Police of a Hundred Years Ago 


A hundred years ago the streets of 
London were guarded by men very differ- 
ent from the policemen we see in our 
large cities to-day. At night the public 
buildings and the main streets were 
handed over to the care of old men called 
“Charlies,” who, though they were too 
old to work by day, were supposed to 
be strong enough to guard London by 
night! 

Instead of “billies,’ the -‘Charlies”’ 
carried staves and lanterns, which were 
often taken away from them by young 
men who thought it amusing to run up 
and down the streets and to knock down 
the old ‘Charlies’ and carry off their 
staves and lanterns as trophies. 

Besides’ keeping guard, these old 
“Charlies’ announced éach hour as it 
struck and gave the weather news; for 
instance, ‘Past two o’clock and a rainy 
morning !” 

Once an earthquake was predicted for 
London, and in the night many people 
were startled to hear some noisy jesters 
on their homeward way call out in the 
silence, “Past twelve o’clock, and a fine 
earthquake !” ; 

It goes without saying that the 
“Charlies” were powerless to keep order 
in the streets at night. So things went 
on till Mr. John Sewall, a_ bookseller, 
was appointed constable for the Ward 
of Cornhill. He was ashamed that people 
could not safely walk through London 
streets after dark, and he detertnined to 
change that state of affairs just as 
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quickly as possible after he came into 
office. 

The first thing he did was to serve as 
constable in person, instead of providing 
substitutes, as all other head constables 
had done. He turned the back room of 
his shop into a guard-room, and there 
he and many of his friends kept watch, 
and when his turn for service came, he 
made the rounds of his ward and saw 
to it that every watchman was in his 
proper place. Mr. Sewall did not keep 
the “Charlies,” because he saw they were 
not strong enough to do the work ex- 
pected of them, but filled their places with 
younger men. He so arranged the beats 
of his watchmen that every house in his 
ward was passed four times an hour. In 
a very short time he had made the streets 
safe so that people were no longer afraid 
to step outside their own doors at night 
when it was necessary. 

When Boston streets were lately left 
unprotected, Governor Coolidge promptly ~ 
restored law and order with a determina- 
tion that would no doubt please John 
Sewall, were he alive to-day. 


The Vatican Choir 


The famous Vatican choir is in this 
country. Not since it was organized, in 
the fourth century, has this choir, famous 
all over the world for its sweet ‘singing, 
sung anywhere except in the chapels of 
the Vatican in Rome. There are fifteen 
chapels in the Vatican, one of them the 
beautiful Sistine Chapel, on the walls of 
which Michelangelo painted wonderful 
pictures of Bible stories. In the Vatican 
choir are seventy singers, of all ages, 
from the youngest, a little boy soprano of 
eight, to the oldest, a man of seventy who 
has sung in the choir all his long life 
since he himself was a little boy. The 
choir landed in New York and motored to 
the City. Hall, where Mayor Hylan wel- 
comed them. In response to his speech of 
welcome, the choir, standing on the steps 
of the City Hall, sang a beautiful chant. 
Never before has the old New York square 
heard such singing mingle with the roar 
of its traffic. After several concerts in 
New York the choir will sing in the prin- 
cipal cities of this country and of Canada. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 


t their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 


prices, are urged to communicate with the office. — 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B,. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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William Roswell Cole 


Rey. William Roswell Cole died sud- 
denly in Cohasset, Mass., August 21, in 
the fifty-fifth year of his life, the twenty- 
third year of his vital ministry in the 
historic First Parish and town of Cohasset. 

Mr. Cole was born in Baltimore, Md., 
the son of William R. and Maria HJ. 
(Muncks) Cole, February 14, 1865. His 
grandfather, William Parker Cole, a na- 
tive of Watertown, Mass., had been one 
of the founders of the Baltimore Uni- 
tarian Society. Here, under the quicken- 
ing ministry of Dr. Charles R. Weld, the 
boy grew to manhood in the simple beauti- 
ful faith, to the later ministry of which 
the discerning preacher led this fine spirit, 
as to the natural life-employment of his 
best talents. 

Educated at Loyola College, Marsden’s 
School, and Johns Hopkins University 
(from which he was graduated in 1887), 
Mr. Cole at once entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, receiving the 8.T.B. de- 
gree in 1890. Dr. HEverett’s teaching and 
friendship, especially, left indelible im- 
press on the young minister’s ‘heart and 
thought. . 

In 1891 Mr. Cole succeeded Rey. George 
L. Chaney as minister of the young Uni- 
tarian society in Atlanta, Ga. Here he 
collaborated with Mr. Chaney in the pub- 
lication of the bright little Southern 
Unitarian during the three years of its 
existence. ° 

On July 18, 1895, at Atlanta, he married 
Lenore, daughter of the late Theodor and 
Edwine Schumann of Atlanta, and that 
year resigned his pastorate in Atlanta. 
Mrs. Cole, who with a daughter and two 
sons survives him, has been a faithful and 
enthusiastic co-worker with her husband 
in all his labors. 

In 1896 Mr. Cole came to Cohasset, as 
associate pastor with Joseph Osgood, D.D. 
In 1898 “Father” Osgood died, after a 
pastorate of fifty-four years, full of honor 
and good works. From that year until 
his sudden death, Mr. Cole has given his 
productive energy wholly to the church 
and town, each passing year deepening 
his hold and widening the scope of his 
labors. He has been continuously a trus- 
tee of the Derby Academy in Hingham 
and of the Public Library in Cohasset. 
He was active in the Cohasset Improve- 
ment Association, the No-License League, 
ete., and a chief mover in the formation 
of the successful Cohasset Men’s Club. 
As secretary of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference for sixteen years (being vice- 
president during the last few years) his 
was the duty of maintaining the prac- 
tical well-being of the Conference. 


Thanks to him the meetings have been’ 


largely helpful and inspiring, year after 
year. With thoroughgoing patriotism, 
though deeply. opposed to the idea of war, 
he has done his best to serve his country 
during the war. He enlisted early in the 
State Guard, and worked unceasingly as 
treasurer of the local Red Cross, and in 
other ways, to aid our cause. 
Unswerving fidelity to what is true and 
right was his sterling quality. He was 
gentle, even diffident, given to self-dispar- 
agement, because of the fineness of his 
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idealism. He was not reticent in his 
stand for honor, fair play, justice. He 
did not trick himself, having the clear 
sight of perfect honesty; but others often 
failed to understand, who knew not the 
intensive fruitfulness of his ministry, how 
strong a direct influence he was in the 
lives of men, of women, above all, of young 
people, for all things good and clean and 
sweet and high. His was a placid tenac- 
ity of earnest affection, which followed 
through. His friendships were genuine, 
never retracted. To the friend, to the 
needy, the weak, he was ready to give all, 
at any time. He did not compromise. 
Yet, so unpretentious was he, that many 
were astonished on summing the account 
after he was gone. 

Things beautiful ‘he loved—good read- 
ing, flowers, birds, trees. His “bird- 
walks” were delightful to the friends who 
went with him. A talent for painting he 
took time to practise in the last few years, 
with marked success. Golf he enjoyed 
greatly, both the contest of the game and 
tramping the long green course. 

In all, he was a very loyal gentleman, 
with much of that spiritual gentleness 
which is strength and healing. “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace.” A asAW 


Jesus and a Deist 


W. H. MORSE ° 


Marked “Nuovamente venuto @ Italia” 
(“Lately come from Italy”) and quoted 
from Acts xviii. 2, there have been for- 
warded to me from one of the Italian 
missionarios in a Southern city a little 
book and a copy of a Milan paper, which 
the sender assures me are “signs of the 
times” in his native land. 

The paper is the Oorriere della Sera, 
and in it, marked, is an article from the 
pen of Hon. Luigi Luzzatti, lately Italian 
premier, and a profound student of social 
problems. Styling himself a Deist, and 
declaring that he “stands outside the pale 
of the churches,” he goes on to demon- 
strate the incomparable inferiority of 
other religions to Christianity, both as 
regards the life and person of Jesus 
Christ and in the effect that his teachings 
have had on humanity. He says :— 

“In the Old Testament, and especially 
in the New, words holy and good become 
transmuted into eternal formulas which 
are capable of reproducing in all genera- 
tions the effects first witnessed in those 
who had the incomparable joy of hear- 
ing them uttered.” 

The sentiments of this article were 
expressed in public before they saw print, 


‘and were criticised by Dr. Formichi, the 


clever exponent of Buddhism, who magni- 
fies the Benares teachings of Buddha. 
To the critic the former prime minister 
replies :— 

“Jesus has no need of my defence or 
of the condescensions of my noble friend, 
for there has never been in all history a 
painter or sculptor of morals so grand, 
so simple, and yet so powerful as he. 
The discourses of Benares and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount may not be compared. 
The one is an iceberg lit up by the 
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glorious sun. The other is the expres- 
sion of the heart divine.” 

After reading this article ‘one cannot 
but ask if the Bible is, after all, going 
to. be read and prized in Italy. With 


Jesus championed by a Deist, what next! 


The little book which comes accompany- 
ing the Milan paper is entitled “Oggi a 
Domani”’ (“To-day and To-morrow”). The 
author is Marquis Adriano Celocci, who, 
it may be remembered, was notable in 
the Italian Parliament at the time when 
Italy was debating whether or not’ she 
ought to enter the war. The book deals 
with the present conditions in Italy as 


a result of the war, and the presumptive ~ 


future of the country. 
marked page :— 

“An inevitable result of this great war 
will be its influence in again awakening 
the religious feelings. When I say ‘re- 
ligious feelings’ it must be understood 
that I do not refer merely to Roman 
Catholicism. On the contrary, I mean 
religious sentiments in the true and wide 
sense of the phrase, without any restric- 
tions or limitations whatever. 

“By the sacrificial expiation of so many 
young lives on the field of battle, through 
the. tears of mothers, of widows, of the 
betrothed, through the anguish of hearts 
and sorrow alike in cottages and palaces, 
mankind will be led to feel in this tragic 
hour the irresistible power of the law of 
sorrow: and in sorrow man will become 
aware of expiation, of Sy og ronalip. of 
redemption. 

“Beyond the massacre of so many hu- 
man lives, the reign of the spirit will 
arise. When pleasure has received its 
punishment, may the creed of duty shine! 
After the bankruptcy of a materialistic 
egoism, may the dawn of'a spiriipeitee’ 
altruism break !” 

Signs of the times! Verily. With a 
quarter of a million Italian immigrants 
returning to Italy from America just 
now, what are these “signs” to us? 


There is this 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
The Entrance of Autumn 


Autumn is the evening of the year, 
when every forest is a sunset, and every 
tree a burning bush.—Selected. 


Sunday 


O worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.—Ps. «cvi. 9. 


What mean these banners spread, 

These paths with royal red 

So gaily carpeted? 

Comes there a prince to-day? 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The nights are now very still, for there 
is hardly any noise of birds or insects. 
The whip-poor-will is not heard, nor the 
only the occasional lisping of 
some sparrow.—Henry D. Thoreau. 


Monday 


Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!—Ps, cviti. 8. 


Summer wanes, flowers fade, bird-songs 
falter to mournful notes of farewell; but 
while regretfully we mark the decline of 
these golden days, we remember with a 
thrill of expectation that they slope to 


the golden days of -autumn, and that to 


him that waits come all things, and even 
though he waits long, may come the best. 
—Rowland E. Robinson. ‘ 


Tuesday 


The glory of the Lord shall endure for 
ever: the Lord shall rejoice in his works. 
—Ps. civ. 31. 


THE AUTUMN Woops 


What. beauty in the autumn woods, 
Where, in the calm, deep solitude 

The amber sunshine finds its way, 

The checkered light and shadows play ! 
Such beauty everywhere we turn, 

The moss-grown rock, and drooping fern, 
The woodland flowers and trailing vines, 
The singing brooks and sighing pines, 
The murmur of the gentle breeze 

That stirs the yellow chestnut leaves, 
Till softly in the grasses brown 

The round and prickly burrs drop down. 
The maples are in bright array 

Of mottled gold and crimson gay; 

The oak in deepest scarlet dressed, 

In cloth of gold are all the rest, 

Hxcept that now and then between 
‘There stands a tall, dark evergreen 
That sheds its spicy fragrance round 
And drops its cones upon the ground. 
With asters white and purple tinged, 
And golden-rod the woods are fringed, 
With scarlet berries peeping through 
Where wild grapes hang of purple hue, 
And fiery-fingered ivy clings, 

While milkweed floats on downy wings. 
The crickets chirp and insects hum, 

For glorious autumn now has come. 


—Hva J. Beede. 


Wednesday 
Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 


We hear the autumn bemoaned as a 


season of death, and indeed superficially 


wondrous things out of thy law.—Ps. cvia. 
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it is such a season. But how super- 
ficially! For the truth is, to any one who 
observes Nature and sees things sanely, 
the autumn is the season of promise. 
What hath been shall be, and the flowers 
that fade, the leaves that fall are but 
forms of life that have fulfilled their 
functions, and pass life on to another 
year. So it is with our own human 
tenure. Its purpose is filled and its end 
has come. What, then, is this death that 
men fear, and which seems to our poor 
race the end of all? It is’ but the period 
put to transient show, the pause in the 
eternal progress. What is not essential 
is stripped off, and that which remains 
is the core and inner truth of life. That 
goes on endlessly; and human souls that 
have breathed the breath of that inner 
life go on as endlessly.—Charles Goodrich 
Whiting. 


Thursday 


Trust in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy.—1 Tim. vi. 17. 


The woods are full of the spirits of con- 
solation. They are often the best healers 
and helpers of soul maladies. A day spent 
under their shade in the seclusion and 
privacy of their silent witnesses is often 
a renewal of mental health and strength. 

. This golden October invites the soul. 
The woods are cloisters where we take no 
vows, where we may pray fervently if so 
inclined, and fast from worldliness and 
folly. The gentle rustle of the fallen 
leaves about our feet may be admonitory 
and helpful—Augusta Larned. 


Friday 


The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice. 
—Ps. xevii. 1. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellowed richness on the clustered 
trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
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And dipping in warm light the pillared 
clouds. f 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate 
wooer, 

Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep- 
crimsoned, 

And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 

Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits 
down ; 

By the wayside a-weary. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Saturday 
Walk worthy of God.—i Thess. wi. 12. 


AN AUTUMN PRAYER 


Grant that these autumn days may be 
our harvest season. That our lives may 
reap the fruitage of a well-spent year. 
Let us be happy with the joy of the 
flaming hillsides, with the glory of the 
Indian Summer, with the ecstasy of the 
ripening grain. Happy in the harvest of 
our high hopes, in the garner of sweet 
memories, in the ripening of true friend- 
ships, in the reaping of bounteous bless- 
ings of the buoyant spring and brimming 
summer. Happy in the knowledge of 
some little kindness done, some great 
good gained. Happy in our new strength, 
our sure hope, our wider lives, and loftier 
visions. Let these be our jubilant days, 
the days of our rejoicing —Hdwin Osgood 
Grover. 


‘ For Unitarian Causes 


Under the will of Ebed Ripley, a 
prominent citizen of Hingham, Mass., 
$2,500 is bequeathed to the American 
Unitarian Association, and. a fund of 
$10,000 is bequeathed to his old church, 
the First Parish of Hingham, the income 
to be used for the support of preaching 
also $500 for the First Parish Hingham 
Sunday School Endowment Fund. The 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union bene- 
fits by a bequest of $2,500. 
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Revelation is -not 
sealed. 
Answering unto man’s 
endeavor, 
Truth and right are 

still revealed. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


Alance Women Contibate $2,417.50 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
desires to acknowledge with gratitude the 
following ‘gifts for current pensions re- 
ceived from Alliance branches during the 
fiscal year 1918-19: Louisville, Ky., $10; 
South Boston, Mass., $2; Hamburg, N.Y., 
$10; Yonkers, N.Y., $10; Groton, Mass., 
$5; Danvers, Mass., $5; Bloomington, Il, 
$120; Topeka, Kan., $10; Brookfield, 
Mass., $3; Brooklyn, N.Y., Second Church, 
$25; Newton, Mass., $10; Philadelphia 
League, $25; Albany, N.Y., $2; Salem, Ore., 
$5; Peterboro, N.H., $50; Portland, Me., 
$25; Winchendon, Mass., $10; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $40; Philadelphia, Spring Garden, 
$10; Newburyport, Mass., $25; Toronto, 
Canada, $35; Watertown, Mass., $5; Wav- 
erley, Mass., $10; Fall River, Mass., $5; 
Randolph, Mass., $1; Boston, South Con- 
gregational, $15; Davenport, Ia., $5; Hast 
Bridgewater, Mass., $7; Santa Ana, Calif,, 
$1; New Brighton, N.Y. (including gift 
from church), $44; Winnipeg, Man., $5; 
Concord, Mass., $25; Humboldt, Ia., $20; 
Walpole, N.H., $9; Sharon, Mass., $5; 
Pittsfield, Mass., $38; Cleveland, Ohio, 
$25; Boston, Bulfinch Place, $10; Lincoln, 
Neb., $10; Dedham, Mass., $10; Brook- 
field, Mass., $3; Revere, Mass., $5; Tem- 
pleton, Mass., $5; Ware, Mass., $5; Buf- 
falo, N.Y., $58; Kennebunk, Me., $10; 
Fitchburg, Mass., $10; Winchester, Mass., 
$25; Salem, Mass., First Church, $15; 
West Newton, Mass., $25; Eastport, Me., 
$10; Jacksonville, Fla., $5; Shirley, Mass., 
$5; Ann Arbor, Mich., $5; Chicopee, 
Mass., $10; Boston, Second: Church, $25; 
Providence, R.I., Westminster Church, 
$10; Beverly, Mass., $15; Barneveld, N.Y., 
$5; Green Harbor, Mass., $1; Billerica, 
Mass., $5; Greenfield, Mass., $10; Passaic, 
N.J., $5; Boston, Arlington Street, $100; 
Leominster, Mass., Benevolent Society, 
$20; Milford, N.H., $10; Bangor, Me., $10; 
Walpole, Mass., $5; Ashby, Mass., $5; 
Leominster, Mass., Alliance, $10; Houlton, 
Me., $5; Florence, Mass., $2; Dover, N.H., 
$5; Troy, N.Y., $5; Somerville, Mass., 
$15; Hopedale, Mass., $5; Sandwich, 
Mass., $5; Boston, “Norfolk,” $5; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., $5; Hingham, Mass., $10; 
Buffalo, N.Y., Parkside, $10; Westboro, 
Mass., $5; Lexington, Mass., $10; Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., $5; Farmington, Me, $5; 
Northampton, Mass., $10; New York, 
Washington Heights, $5; Detroit, Mich., 
$25; Scituate, Mass., $2; Hubbardston, 
Mass., $5; Athol, Mass., $10; Rutherford, 
N.J., $5; Brockton, Mass., $2; Windsor, 
Vt., $10; Berlin, Mass., $2; Nantucket, 
Mass., $5; Yarmouth, Me., $2; Petersham, 
Mass., $10; Newburgh, N.Y., $5; Brie, Pa., 
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$15; Sanford, Me., $5; Bast Lexington, 
Mass., $5; Waterville, Me., $2; Milton, 
Mass., $80; Weston, Mass., $25; Long 
Beach, Calif., $5; Philadelphia, Pa., $50; 
Dorehester, Mass., Christ Church, $5; 
Lynn, Mass., $25; Salem, Mass., North 
Church, $50; Bridgewater, Mass., $5; 
Brookline, Mass., Second Church, $10; 
Northboro, Mass., $38; Dorchester, Mass., 
Third Church, $10; Malden, Mass., $5; 
Belmont, Mass., $5; Andover, N.H., $2; 
Keene, N.H., $10; Dunkirk, N.Y., $10; 
Gloucester, Mass., $25; Summit, N.J., $5; 
Derby, Conn., $5; Underwood, Minn., $1; 
Alton, Ill, $5; Ottawa, Canada, $5; 
Brighton, Mass., $10; West Roxbury, 
Mass., $10; Ayer, Mass., $8; Haverhill, 
Mass., $5; Laconia, N.H., $1; Denver, 
Col., $10; Sudbury, Mass., $2; Hudson, 
Mass., $25; Rowe, Mass., $2; Potter Place, 
N.H., $1; Youngstown, Ohio, $5; Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Unity Church, $15; Arlington, 
Mass., $5; New York, Church of the 
Messiah, $25; Elizabeth, N.J., $5; Mead- 
ville, Pa., $5; Bedford, Mass.,:$5; Barre, 
Mass., $5; Hartford, Conn., $5; Dayton, 
Ohio, $10; Clinton, Mass., $5; Burlington, 
Vt., $10; Vancouver, B.C., $2; Augusta, 
Me., $10; Bolton, Mass., $5; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $20; Medford, Mass., $2; Edmonton, 
Canada, $2; Waltham, Mass., $5; Lincoln, 
Mass., $1; Brookline, Mass., $385; Daven- 
port, Ia., $5; Evanston, Ill., $5; Lancaster, 
Pa., $2; Jamaica Plain, Mass., $10; 
Duluth, Minn., $5; Littleton, N.H., $10; 
Dallas, Tex., $10; Chelsea, Mass., $5; Mon- 
treal, Canada, $10; Santa Barbara, Calif., 
$50; New York, Lenox Avenue, $25; 
Quincy, Mass., $10; San Francisco, Calif., 
$58; Needham, Mass., $15; Toledo, Ohio, 
$10; Wayland, Mass., $5; Harvard, Mass., 
$5; Lebanon, N.H., $10; Oakland, Calif., 
$5; Flushing, N.Y., $5; Orange, N.J., $10; 
Bath, Me., $1; Uxbridge, Mass., $10; 
Saco, Me., $3; Barnstable, Mass., $5; 
Salem, Mass., Second Church, $25; Dor- 
chester, Mass., Channing Church, $3; Hast 
Boston, Mass., $25; Portland, Ore., $58; 
Roslindale, Mass., $2; Standish, Me., $2; 
Ithaca, N.Y., $5; Houston, Tex., $2; Marl- 
boro, Mass., $25; Melrose, Mass., $5; 
Ridgewood, N.J., $10; Fairhaven, Mass., 
$5; Fresno, Calif., $2.50; Kingston, Mass., 
$25 ; Newport, R.I., $15; New Orleans, La., 
$1; Chestnut Hill, Mass., $15; total, 
$2,417.50. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Alliance Women in California 


The spring meeting of the Associate A1- 
liance of Northern California was held in 
San José. The following resolution was 
adopted: (a) That this Associate Alliance 
ask the American Unitarian Association 
to send speakers of national reputation to 
this coast; (b) that each branch society 
be asked to co-operate in conjunction with 
its church by endorsing this action; and 
(c) that the Associate Alliance ask the 
National Alliance to help further our ef- 
forts in this direction. Seven societies 
were represented, as follows: Alameda 12, 
Berkeley 19, Oakland 15, Palo Alto 13, 
Sacramento 1, San Francisco 19, San José 
25; total 104. 
A bright, hopeful spirit throughout all 


work; 5,000 garments provided for the]. 


‘$100 was paid to Unity Hall. 


They reported: Alameda: 
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Red Cross. Berkeley: Membership 65. 
Sale and supper netting $120, of which 
A Liberty 
Bond bought by individual subscription 
and added to the assets of the. society. 
Teas at houses of members; reception to 
Mr. Lathrop, talks by others; three din- 
ners to students of School of Military 
Aéronautics, from fifty to one hundred 
soldiers at each dinner. Oakland: Mem- 
bership 88. Made 2,916 garments for Red 
Cross; an interesting report of the work- 
ing-out of their calling-list was given. 
Palo Alto: Enthusiasm and devotion have 
marked all work and much has been ac- 
complished. Sacramento: Thirty-five mem- 
bers; parlors of the church fitted up for 
sewing and surgical work and five days of 
each week different circles did efficient 
work there; receipts $809; disbursements 
$279.19. A happy and successful medium 
for a getting-together was a tureen sup- 
per. San Francisco: Red Cross auxiliary 
still continues to meet on Wednesday and 
Friday of each week; a fine Post Office 
Mission, 1,781 pieces of religious litera- 
ture sent, out; 100 letters and cards writ- 
ten; $1,225 raised by individual subscrip- 
tion in place of Annual Bazaar; 28 new 
names added to the roll of members ;:sew- 
ing committee raised $84 by making and 
selling Red Cross aprons. San José: Re- 
ported a busy and successful year. Santa 
Sruz: In the absence of any delegate, 
Mrs. Wilson of San José reported interest, 
and good work done by the society. Miss 
Peck called attention to a little book just 
received at: Unitarian Headquarters, called 
“A Manual for the Confirmation Class.” 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. ©. T. Morrison, 454 Homer 
Street, Palo Alto; first vice-president, Miss 
Katherine Van 
Avenue, Oakland; second vice-president, 
Mrs. T. A. Hanson, 324 Mission Street, 
Santa Cruz; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Clarence Reed, 955 Clayton Street, San 
Francisco; fourth vice-president, Mrs. 
Mabel Franklin, 245 North Thirteenth 
Street, San José; fifth vice-president, Mrs. 
B. R. Keith, Hotel Cecil, San Francisco; 
recording secretary, Mrs. M. H. Letcher, 
2614 Hilgard Avenue, Berkeley; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss L. Jansson, 2941 
Summit Street, Oakland; treasurer, Mrs. 
A. Manuel, 2111 Clement Avenue, Ala- 
meda. The president appointed a pro- 
gramme committee for the next meeting: 
Mrs. Krusi, Alameda; Mrs. Collier, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Harris, Sacramento. Mr. 
Shrout gave a stirring address upon “The 
Challenge of the Times.” At its conclu- 
sion the San José Alliance promised, to 
have the address printed, that each branch 
may have one or more copies to use where 
it may do good. Minerva H. Letcher, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


CLUB RATES 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
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A GREAT PEACEMAKER 


At the forefront in these troubled times, facing a race antagonism of intense bitterness, with frequent 
ominous outbreaks of mob violence,—a situation becoming daily graver and more tense,—stands 


The American Missionary Association 
The Age-long Friend of the Lowly and Oppressed 


Over against the hatred, contempt, injustice, brutality, and cruelty of the day it sets the religion of Jesus Christ 
with love at its heart,—a religion which inevitably makes for the highest moral standards: for justice, fair play, sym- 


pathy,, brotherly kindness, forbearance, and chivalry. 


This great faith the Association expresses chiefly in the terms of Christian Education. 
For more than half a century it has been deep in the task of training Negro youth for freedom and for citizenship. It 


is the founder of seven notable institutions —Fisk, Hampton, 


“It is for us 
to be dedicated 
to the unfinished 
work—the great 
task remaining 

before us.” 


TAUGHT BY OUR TEACHERS, SHE TEACHES THE 
CHILDREN OF HER OWN RACE 


Atlanta, Talladega, Tougaloo, Straight, and Tillotson—and 


of scores of lesser schools. It is now sustaining wholly or 
in part five colleges for Negroes besides twenty-five sec- 
ondary schools (normal, industrial, and agricultural) with 
a teaching force of about five hundred and with nine 
thousand pupils. 

The Association has from the first been a Teacher of 
Teachers and a Leader of Leaders. Its graduates are to 
be found everywhere among the foremost men of the race. 

While unsectarian, our schools are deeply Christian. 
They admit no shabby work, but insist upon high stand- 
ards of scholarship in both teacher and pupil. They aim 
at symmetrical manhood, training head, hand, and heart 
together. To the development of the intellect they add 
the discipline of self-reliance, sincerity, industry,-reverence, 
patriotism, fitness for life. 

Their scope is wider than that of’ ordinary schools. 
They seek to meet the needs and promote the welfare of 
the entire community. 

Against crude and wasteful methods of farming, which 
impoverish the soil and keep the farmer poor, we bring 
instruction in Scientific Agriculture, Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, Corn and Cotton Clubs, which fill the land with 
new prosperity. 

Dull, clumsy-fingered incompetence is overcome by Jn- 
dustrial and Vocational Training at the forge, the car- 
penter’s bench and the machine shop. 

Shiftlessness and poverty are banished by means of 
Thrift Clabs and Farm, Building and Loan Associations. 

Wretched housing conditions, unclean dwellings, miser- 
able food, improve under the influence of instruction in 
Homemaking, Domestic Science, and Cooking. 

Disease finds healing at the hand of skilled physicians 
in the Clinic and Hospital. 

Neglected, joyless lives are enriched and beautified by 
Social Service. 

The communities in which our institutions stand are 
distinguished for morality, prosperity, high standards of 
living, and that self-respect which wins the respect of 
others. In almost every case they are marked by kindly, 


neighborly relations between the races. And thus under our hands the Master's promise is made good,— 


The Association asks its friends to support its earnest 
purpose,— 
STEADILY to carry on our work in the face of advancing prices; 


JUSTLY to increase the salaries of five hundred devoted mission- 
ary teachers; 


PROMPTLY to repair or to replace outworn buildings and equipment; 
BOLDLY to meet with new undertakings the challenge of the new day. 


‘*Behold, I give unto you power. . 


. over all the power of the enemy.”’ 


TO THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Desiring to have a share in your great task of peacemaking, I send 
the enclosed contribution. 


Amount $ 


Name 


Rddresy sa. se ss oat 
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Announcements 


The Fellowship Committee for the 
Western States has received from Rev. 
Dwight F. Mowery of the Congregational 
ministry an application for the certificate 
issued by the committee. Fred V. Haw- 
ley, Morgan Brooks, Ernest C. Smith. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held at Hum- 
boldt, Ia., Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, October 27, 28, 29. An advance 
notice has been sent to all the churches 
and their various societies. The officers 
of the Association and the hosts’for the 
occasion are very anxious that every 
church be largely represented. The pro- 
gramme is being completed. 8S. B. Hos- 
kins, President; Charles E. Snyder, Sec- 
retary. 


Parish News Letters 


Services Temporarily in a Theatre 


New York, N.Y.—The Community Church 
of New York, Rey. John Haynes Holmes 
and Rey. Harvey Dee: Brown: This con- 
gregation held its first service since the 
great fire on September 11, last Sunday 
morning, in All Souls Church, which was 
hospitably placed at its disposal by Dr. 
Sullivan and the trustees. At this service 
it was announced that the regular Sunday 
morning services throughout the winter 
will be held at the New Amsterdam Thea- 
tre. This is one of the largest theatres in 
New York, seating 1,700 people, and one 
of the best appointed. It is located on 
42d Street, just west of Times Square, in 
the heart of the theatre and hotel district. 
It has a fine organ, which will greatly 
help to give proper atmosphere to the 
services. The Sunday Evening Forum 
holds its first meeting next Sunday even- 
ing, October 5, at the Ethical Culture 
Meeting House. At this meeting it is ex- 
pected that announcement will be made of 
a permanent auditorium in which the 
Forum will meet regularly throughout the 
winter. All society meetings and all 
parish activities will be carried on as 
usual at the Church House, which was 
saved from the flames. Further study of 
the wreckage of the church shows that 
the loss has been heavy. One fortunate 
discovery has been made, however, in the 
condition of the James H. Parker memo- 
rial mosaic; this has been examined by 
experts from Tiffany & Co., who made the 
mosaic, and pronounced to be not seri- 
ously damaged. It is now being removed 
to the Tiffany Studios, where it will be 
perfectly restored. 


Community Religious Education 

STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. George William Bell., Ph.D.: 
This church opened for the year on Sep- 
tember 14, with the largest attendance in 
three years. The minister preached on 
the police strike; subject, “Where are our 
Liberties?’ Owing to the disturbed condi- 
tions of our time and the uncertainties of 
people with regard to their attitudes on 
leading questions, the minister has an- 
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nounced a series of sermons on Current} $10,000 is placed with the American Uni- 


Problems, as follows: 


September 28, “The tarian Association, the income to be used 


Principle of Co-operation—the Supreme for the maintenance of Unitarian services 
Solvent”; October 5, “Internationalism— in the Unitarian church of Geneseo—with 


‘a Problem in Vision and Adjustment” ; Oc- 


tober 12, “Capital and Labor—a Problem 
in Human Relationship’; October 19, 
“Racial Antipathies—a Problem in Human 
Psychology”; October 26, “The High Cost 
of Living—the Problem of the Individual 
Budget.” The first meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance was well attended. 
Plans were made for the fall work. The 
annual fair will be held Thursday, De- 
cember 11. A Wayside Pulpit will be im- 
mediately installed by The Alliance. The 
new Middlesex School of Religious Edu- 
cation began its sessions on Monday, Sep- 
tember 29. Nearly two hundred were reg- 
istered from Stoneham, and a number 
from Reading, Winchester, Woburn, Wake- 
field, and Burlington. The faculty is com- 
posed of Arthur W. Bailey, C. W. Dunham, 
Helen A. Calkins, Gertrude H. Millett, 
Viola Vinton Morris, William Taylor, and 
Daniel W. Staffeld. The session hours 
are from 7.30 to 9.15 p.m., and the school 
meets in the Congregational church. It is 
under the auspices of the Middlesex Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, representing 
the Protestant churches of the towns, 
about Stoneham. 


For Children of Bible Lands 


The Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association has 
received from the New York office of the 
American Committee for 
Near East acknowledgments of contribu- 
tions from our churches and schools as 
follows :— 


Previously acknowledged........... $4,066.98 
June 4. Newton, Mass., Channing 

Sunday-school.......:. 50.00 

20. “Hobart, Ind....... .. age 10.00 
July 8. North Andover, Mass., Kin- 

dergarten Class........ 1.65, 

Sept. 18. Dublin, .N.H.... 45 <a 38.98 

Total to: datewss :.. >... 0 ee $4,167.61 


Contributions should be sent to Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


A Minister’s Will 

Rey. Milton J. Miller, long the minister 
of the Unitarian church in Geneseo, IIl., 
and one of the veterans in the ministry, 
died at his home on September 10. By 
his will he left $2,000 to the American 
Unitarian Association, $2,000 to the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, and a fund 
of $5,000 in trust for the support or 
maintenance of Unitarian preaching in 
his old church—with the proviso that if 
Unitarian services should be abandoned 
by that society for a period of three 
months, the fund shall be paid over to 
the American Unitarian Association. 

The death of Mr. Miller also releases 
three amounts left in trust by his wife, 
Hannah Dean Miller, who died a few 
years ago. Mr. Miller enjoyed the in- 
come of her estate during his life, and 
on his death $1,000 now comes to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, $2,000 
to the American Unitarian Association 
for the permanent fund of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, and a fund of 


Relief in the] 


the proviso that if Unitarian services 
should be abandoned for a period of three 
months, the fund shall be used for the 
purposes of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


ihe LET.—Furnished, to family of adults, November 

to May, gentleman’s home in Boston suburbs (south 
side), for nominal rent of $43 a month as it stands. 
Four bedrooms, hot-air furnace, electricity, and gas. 
Highest references required. Address R., care Tax 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF 


Religious Songs and Services 


FOR THE 


Sunday School aha the Home 


BY 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Editor of “The Sunnyside,” “The Carol,” 
“Jubilate Deo,” etc. 


The Gro. H. Extis Co., Publishers, 
272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Your attention is called to a new edition of 
this work, which has attained a large circu- 
lation in liberal. Christian Sunday-schools and 
homes, and is warmly endorsed by superin- 
tendents, choir masters, and pastors. 


It contains 365 hymns and songs, carefully 
selected from a literary, musical, and religious 
standpoint, and 24 services of worship. It 
is especially rich in services and music for 
festival occasions; also in noble church hymns. 


Price: Single copies, services and songs, 
60 cents. To Sunday-schools, 50 cents. 


Single copies, edition without services, 
50 cents. To Sunday-schools, 40 cents. 
Carriage prepaid. 


Send for circular gratis. Send for a copy 


of the book. 


26% PER CENT 


For ten years the average yield per 
share on 


LOWELL BLEACHERY 


Established 1833 


This stock is tax free in M assachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Connecti- 
cut. 20 


A stable industry with plants in Lowell 


and St. Louis. Conditions are fortunate 
in that inventory is low. 


For full particulars apply 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Investments 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 
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ff) 336 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Gnitarian General 
Conference 


Baltimore, Md., October 14- 1 7, 1919 
Charleston, S.C., October 18-21, 1919 


_'The time is drawing near. All who in- 
tend to be present should make their plans 
without delay. 

Churches should appoint their deledadk 
and should see that their ministers attend 
the Conference. 

All persons who are going should secure | 
their hotel accommodations through the 
transportation agents of the Conference. 

Order your tickets without delay and 
secure a certificate from your local railway 
agent. Only thus can you get the reduced 
rate for the return journey. Ministers are 
entitled to half-fare. 

Address your questions to transporta- 

tion ‘agents of the General Conference. 

' THOMAS COOK & SON 
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PLEASANTRIES 


First Citizen: “You can’t stop a man 
from thinking!” Second Ditto: “No, the 
difficulty is to start him !’’—Chicago News. 


: 


“When water becomes ice,’ asked the 
teacher, “what is the great change that 
takes place?’ “The greatest change, 
ma’am,” said the little boy, “is the change 
in price.” 


Husband: “Yes, my dear, that’s a man- 
o’-war.” Wife: “How splendid! And 
what is that little one just in front?” 
Husband: “Oh, that’s only a tug!” Wife: 
“Oh, yes, of course—tug-of-war! I’ve 
heard of ’em!” 


“Do you find public office an easy berth?” 
“T shouldn’t exactly call it a berth,” said 
Senator Sorghum, thoughtfully. STtis 
more like a hammock: hard to get into 
comfortably, and still harder to get out 
of gracefully.’—Washington Star, 


“Gome upstairs and let me wash your 
hands,” said mother. “I don’t want to 
go,” wailed Alice, aged three. “Let her 
wash them down here,” called: grandma ; 
“she can do it here just as well.” “No,” 
her mother said firmly, “I-want her- to 
come up with me.” Alice came as slowly 
as she could. “Oh,” she howled, turning 
a wrathfully tearful face to her mother, 
“why don’t you obey your mother ?’— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


One of the government-owned dwellings 
near the Union Station, Washington, D.C., 
is occupied by a stout colored woman who 
has converted it.into-a small hotel for 
folks of the darker races. Over the door 
is a signboard with the inscription, “The 
Annex.” I asked the woman to what 
ether hotel was her place an annex. “Oh,” 
she replied, “dat’s jess de name of my 
hotel. Dar ain’t no other hotel ‘nected 
with it. I jess picked de word ‘Annex’ 
‘cause it sounds high-toned like.’—Wash- 
ington Herald. 


Mrs. Brown was at the back of the 
church, waiting to have her baby chris- 
tened. Baby was getting restless, so she 
beckoned the verger. “Is the sermon 
nearly finished?’ she whispered. “No, 
mum,” replied the verger, “another half- 
hour of it yet. He’s only on his ‘lastly.’” 
“But,” said Mrs. Brown, “will it take him 
half an hour to get through his ‘lastly’ ?” 
“No, mum,’ was the demure reply, “but 
there’s the ‘one more word and I’m ‘done,’ 
and the ‘finally,’ and the ‘in conclusion’ to 
come yet. Don’t be impatient.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


Every seat in the tramcar was occu- 
pied. The occupant of one seat, however, 
was a dog, whose owner sat by his side. A 
man boarded the car and, after standing 
some time, complained to the conductor 
in a strong Irish brogue, ‘Sure, and it’s 
hardly right for a Christian to stand and 
a brute of a dog to sit.” ‘The conductor 
promptly ordered the dog’s master to re- 
move him, and the Irishman sat down. 
With the geniality of his race, he tried 
to mollify the evidently angry owner of 
the dog. “Faith, now, that’s a fine dog. 
And what may his breed be?” he asked. 
“A cross breed between an ape and an 
Irishman,” was the angry reply. Quick as 
lightning came: the retort; “Ah, sure, then 
he’s akin to us both.’—United Presby- 
terian. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. . 


UNI BS 


Jenxrn Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY matt Ts rorms 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


SuBscript1Ion $2.00 SAMPLE Copies 
PricE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11, The church 
is open daily from 9g to 4, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of War- 
ren Street and Elm Hill Avenue, Evening services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY. — Sunday next 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, The Reaction to 
Jesus, ‘““Despising Him.” Service at 11 A.M. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, 
will preach. Service at 1r a.m. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at rr. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, will preach at 1z A.M. Subject, “Singers of 
Peace.” Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 
II AM. ‘ 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rey, Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, October 5, Dr, Brown will preach, Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days fromgto4. - 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 502 First National Bank Building. _Rev. John 
Malick, minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor 
emeritus. Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. 
Service of worship and sermon at 1z A.M. The minister 
will preach. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

‘PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 
Springfield, Mass. 


Model practice house. One year course. 


Directors : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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